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Mt Dear Sib, 

Iv requesting your attention to the reflections con- 
tained in these pages, I can offer no other apology for 
the intrusion than this — that Providence has placed 
you in a position in which you exercise a great influ- 
ence over the deliberations which determine the course 
of Irish government I l^now of no one to whom 
they can be more appropriately submitted than to your- 
self. There is no statesman of our generation who has 
shown a more earnest sympatliy with the principle that 
the government of every country ought to be con- 
ducted in accordance with the feelings and sentiments 
of its people. To advocate the application of that prin- 
ciple to a question vitally affecting the best interests, 
and touching the deepest feelings of the Irish nation, 
is the object of these pages. I wholly misunderstand 
your character if I need any apology for an appeal 
which asks you to use your influence, either in the 
cabinet or the senate, in favour of extending to Ireland 
those principles of justice and liberality which I have 
80 often heard you advocate in the case of oth^ nations. 
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It may seem a strange thing that I should speak of 
extending these principles to a country supposed to form 
an integral part of the United Kingdom, and to be 
within the influence of the Britbh constitution. I do 
not intend to enter on a treatise on the government of 
Ireland ; but I would be &lse to mj own convictions if 
I did not say that, generally, the very last thing thought 
of in the administration of Irish aflairs is the opinion of 
the Irish nation. Most of our departments are managed 
as if the chief art of Irish government consisted in a 
dexterous thwarting, or, at least, ignoring of M local 
and national wishes, as they are represented by the 
class with whom the department has to deal. In no 
country in the world — ^not even in the Austrian pro- 
vinces of Venetia — are national feeling and sentiment 
so completely excluded from any control over the 
management of national alPairs. 

I cannot stop either to prove this, by going through 
the details of trish government, or to inquire into the 
causes which have led to it. It is enough for my present 
purpose to say, that in Ho instance is it more manifest 
than in the treatment of this very question of education. 

The House of Commons, with an almost prodigal, but 
a wise liberality, has placed at the disposal of the Irish 
Government large and ample funds for the purposes of 
national education. These funds are administered on a 
plan opposed to the feelings of all creeds and all classes 
of the Irish nation. Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
Irishmen condemn it. There is not an Irish coBsti- 
tuency from Bandon to Derry in which any man could 
ie returned, as an advocate of the national system, if 
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the qoettloii were purely one of its iqp|»rovil or dkap* 
proval. There k not a parish in Ireland in which Ae 
inhalntants, if they had their choice, woold adopt it as 
th^ system of their pariih schooL Sight or wrong, tiM 
present system is one f orced, hy official coercion, on the 
Irish people. It is a national system, maintained and 
snpported in d^ance of the senttment of the nation* 

The country in which it is possiUe for this to oceor 
is not one governed in the spirit of £ree institntionsL 
To examine into tins strange anomaly, one existing 
nnder the freest omntitiition in Europe, is the object of 
the following pages. The reflections which they contain 
faaye been thrown into their present form amid Uie 
pressore of absorbing avocationsi. But timy are the result 
of lo]% and anxions thought; and the opinions they 
exfrem hate not been formed li^dy or widiont deep 



The first, and as I think, by far the most important 
▼iew of the subject is, the antagomsm between the 
wishes and feelings of all dasses of the Irish nation, and 
the system of so-called national education endowed and 
supported by the State. Am I have endeaToured to 
show in these pagss — as every mie accioaittted with die 
diaracter of tlw Irish knows — ^th^e is no nation on earth 
who cherish religious fedings with a more deep and en« 
thusiastic devotion than do the Irish. Hi^ are die very 
last people among whom the ^cperimemt of an education, 
which excludes the fuhiess of religioos teaching, should 
be tried. Hie result of the experiment has b^ * 
by all creeds and dasses of Irishmen, the ** 
system ia condenmed. All who avail 
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do SO " gmdginglj and of necessity." It is a sjrstem 
forced upon the people by their rulers. 

This is, itself, the complete condemnation of the sys- 
tem. ^^ Institutions are made for the people, not the 
people for institutions." It is for the Irish nation 
themselves to judge of the education which is suited to 
the wants and condition of the Irish poor. The system 
which is condemned by the universal suffrage of the 
Irish nation, is unfit for Ireland, because it ia so con- 
demned. 

If we are driven to justify our opintons, we have only 
to refer to the example of England. In England, every 
school that receives aid from the funds of the State, is 
a school avowedly teaching the doctrines of some reli. 
gious body. Full and unrestricted religious instruction 
is made an essential part of national education in Eng- 
land. In Ireland, a school which adopts that instruction 
as its rule, is consequentiy placed under a ban, and de- 
nied all assistance from the national funds. It a&atters 
not whether the instruction be Protestant or Catholic, 
it equally condemns the school in the eyes of our rulers. 

The second great evil of the system is, that for the 
sake of opposing the wishes of the Irish people in the 
education of their children, a principle is applied in Ire- 
land directly the reverse of that on which the ediica- 
tional grants in England are administered. 

The general result is, that the Irish parent, whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, who receives education 
for his children at any school aided by the State, is com- 
pelled to submit to an education deficient in many of 
the most essential points. 
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In point of principle, no reason can be assigned for 
the difference between England and Ireland If it be 
wrong in Ireland to endow and aid a purely Roman Ca- 
tholic school, it is equally so in England. The difference 
established between the two countries can neither be 
justified or accounted for upon any rational principle^ 
It fosters the belief in the mind of every Irishman that 
his country is treated as an inferior. In many Irishmen 
it promotes the belief, that religious instruction, which 
is free in English schools, is placed under restriction in 
Ireland, because the faith of the majority of the Irish 
people is proscribed. 

Such a difference is wholly irreconcilable with the 
free and generous spirit of Groyemment which, ignoring 
and abjuring all distinction of nationality and creed, 
would treat all portions of the United Kingdom alike, 
and would make Irish institutions as completely institu- 
tions for the Irish people as those of England are for 
the English. 

^ I venture, therefore, to ask your attention to that por* 
tion of the argument of these pages which insists that 
the same freedom of religious instruction which is per- 
mitted to the English national schools should be con- 
ceded to the Irish. 

I do not shrink from also inviting your consideration 
to the complaint — ^that the Irish national system, as now 
constituted, is one gigantic contrivance for bringing the 
•whole education of Ireland under government control. 
I appeal with confidence to you, as an English statesman, 
against the attempt to *^ Anglicise*' the education of the 
Irish people — against the project of bringing up, in 
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government academies, an army of schoolmasters who, 
in aehool, and still more, out of school, are to form for 
government a moral and intellectnal police — against 
the system of lavish bribery by vrhich it is plainly pro- 
posed to attract all talent in the hnmbler classes of 
Irishmen into the service of an anti-Irish system-^ 
against the institution in om* country of a great system 
of universal education, subject to influences that are not 
Irish, and administered in a spirit of distrust of the 
whole Irish people, th^ national prejudices, and their 
religion. 

I have endeavoured rapidly (I fear I have done 
it imperfectly), to review the progress of Irish na- 
tional education. It is one of the most remarkable 
proofs of the ignorance which prevails upon the sub- 
ject of Irish affairs, that men who ought to be in- 
formed upon the question, speak of the present system 
of Irish education as established by Lord Derby, when 
he fiUed the office of Irish Secretary. I am bold to say, 
that in these pages I have, by a careful reference to 
documents, incontrovertibly established that no delusion 
could be greater than that which identifie s the present 
system with that proposed by Mr. Stanley. 

In 1831, England was just escaping from the delusion 
that it was possible to Protestantize Ireland by estab- 
lishing Scriptural Schools for lihe education of Roman 
OathoUc children. In 1812 this system had been con- 
demned by Royal Commissioners, consisting chiefly of 
dignitaries of the Established Church. In 1826, a 
second royal commission more emphatically repeated 
that condemnation. In 1828, a Committee of the House 
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of Commons, recommended a sjatem of national eda^ 
Qation for Ireland, in which the moat perfect religiona 
equality should preyail — ^in which all attempts at prose- 
Ijtism idiould be rendered impossible— jet one in whidi 
full provision cJxould be made for religious teaching. 

Mr. Stanlej, in 1831, proposed literallj to carry into 
effect the recommendations of this icommittee. His plan 
was a y&cj simple one. It was the establishment jof 
schools in which children of different religious denomi- 
nations might, on four dayB of the week, receiYe aposelj 
secular education together. No religioas instruction 
whatever was to be permitted on these daji^. On the. 
remaining two days, the patron of each-itchool was bound 
to provide for all its pupils xeligioiis instruction tmder 
the care of their respective clergy. 

Tim was, as I have said, a system establishing com* 
plete and perfect religious equality in each Jiohool. 

The first departure from the system took place at one 
of the early meetings of the Commissioners appointed 
to carry it oui They solicited and obtained from the 
government permisfion to include in the common educa- 
tion of all the children not merely puoely secukr know- 
ledge, but si&o moral, and religions, and Scriptiiral 
instruction, so far as it could be comm^wiicated without 
interfering with any peculiar religious opinions. The 
test that the proposed teaching did not so interfere was 
that no book was to be used unless with the ennsent^ 
all the Commissioner^ including, as they did, in their 
number,, representatives rof all the more important reli- 
gious c<Hnmunities of Ireland. 

The curious hask»y of this chai^ is contained in the 
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following pages. It may have been a wise and prudent 
one, but it unquestionably altered the entire character 
of the plan from that recommended by the Committee 
of 1828, or originally contemplated by Mr. Stanley. 
Is it going too far to say that the Commissioners of na- 
tional education undertook to cull out selections from 
the Christian revelation, and mould them into a new 
Christianity — the gospel of the national schools — a gos- 
pel which was to include nothing which any sect of 
Christians had ever questioned? 

Two evils at once arose. Books, compiled with the 
express object of excluding every distinctive religious 
opinion, of necessity presented to the youthful mind an 
imperfect, and, therefore, an untrue, version of Christi- 
anity ; and a wide field was opened for dissatisfaction and 
distrust. It was no easy task to frame books of religious 
and Scriptural teaching upon which no sect of Christians 
could charge sins either of omission or commission. 
The preparation of such books supplied to the writer an 
opportunity, which it was almost impossible to avoid, of 
inculcating, it might be unconsciously, his own peculiar 
views. To teach Roman Catholic children any portion 
of Christianity in books prepared by Protestants, was 
an attempt in which it required extraordinary care and 
vigilance to avoid tampering with their religious belief. 
It is not to be wondered at, if, finally, the experiment 
failed upon the ground which might easily have been 
foreseen, that the books so prepared could never really 
meet the conflicting views of all. When a volume of 
sacred poetry and a work on the evidences of Chris.- 
tianity were removed from the list of the Commissioners 
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as containing matter objectionable to the religious belief 
of Roman Catholics, the late Archbishop of Dublin and 
the most eminent of the Protestant members retired 
from the Board. In that retirement the failure of the 
experiment of teaching Christianity without any dis- 
tinctive doctrines was proved — ^indeed confessed by 
its authors — to have &iled. 

Can we say, after all^ that this failure was a matter of 
regret. What was attempted was not merely that the 
ordinary lesson books should be all impressed with reli- 
gious feeling, wherever the occasion of manifesting 
such feeling would naturally arise. The attempt was 
another and a very different one. It was to frame books 
of instruction in morals, in religion, and in Scriptural 
knowledge, which should embrace the points on which 
all Christians agree, excluding them on which they 
differ. It may fairly be questioned, whether for the 
purpose of teaching children religion, it is possible thus 
to separate it into two divisions. The construction of a 
'* skeleton Christianity*' is not only imperfect, it may be 
mischievous, as an operation of religious teaching. The 
child who thus learns his religion in two parts may carry 
away but a confused impression of both. If he is taught 
one part as the really national and Catholic religion, 
which he shares with all his schoolfellows, and the other 
aa a set of sectarian and peculiar dogmas — the effect 
must be to make him undervalue the latter, and pro- 
bably, in the end, to diminish his reverence for both. 

When Mr. Stanley consented to remodel his own pro- 
posal by consenting to the introduction of ^the dangerous 
element of common religious instruction, he wholly 



altered tlurt proposal {torn, ihe plan flonctioned bf die 
Committee of 1828. 

If I>ca&liopefor70arpert»aiof flMaepfliges, jtmiriXl 
see that chtaigeB of a etiU ixkore startling character heve 
been made aiace the pubUeation of Mr. Staalej'a letler. 
That letter propoeed a fffstem wliieh distiaetlj reoog* 
nised religious teaching as an essential part of edor 
caliesn, and ^offered aid <xb1j to those schodb m ivliieh 
complete pororision should be made for &e reli^ons 
teaofaing of all the pirpib, bj oompelliDg the managers 
of €A^ seheolio aet apart two dajsor, at least, one ^Bf 
in the irefJct in which all tiie children were to receive 
that teachtngi iMuch from the ministers of their own 
Church. 

On the odaer days religions teaching was prohibited, 
and all the efaildren irere to receive seeular education in 
common, withoot a&j possible danger that their at- 
twtdance at the &Simai could be used as an eppertomctr 
of tafopertag with their religious belief. 

The s jBtem was, at least, simple and ^ffectiire in its 
proTdsions. Each school was -jdainly fitted to be a school 
of uBited education. Pupils of different persuasions 
lU^ht meet together in perfect confidence on tiie days 
of aeeuJar jnatroclaoii. Braaeljrtism was eff ectoaUj 
^nrdedagaJflBSt by1ke r^uiations wludi forbade ae- 
cuUur and religions instruction to be given on the aame 
day — wUle, at the same time, the rules of the school se* 
cured religious instruction to all alike. No one religieua 
denommation was placed above another in my school. 

By a series of chaages, traced, I fear, too tediously in 
the foUowiiig pages, tfaatsystem has been wtailly abro- 
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gated, and a totally different one substituted in its 
stead. 

Religious teaching is no longer made an essential part 
of education ; and a school may now receive aid from 
the Board, in which there is no religious instruction 
whatever. In some very rare instances this has actually 
occurred. That they are not more frequent is owing 
solely to the habits and feelings which prevail among 
all classes of the Irish people. 

But, in the next place — and I do pray your earnest at- 
tention to this — the patron is no longer bound to pro- 
vide for the religious instruction of all the pupils of the 
school. He may select any one form of Christianity for 
his exclusive patronage. He may provide religious 
teaching in the tenet$ of any one Church. He may not 
only refuse to make provision for any religious instruc- 
tion of the pupils of any other faith, but he may abso- 
Intely prohibit and proscribe any religious teaching in 
connection with the school, except in the doctrine of its 
dominant and established faith. 

This is not all. He is not bound to confine religious 
teaching tp days upon which there is no secular educa- 
tion. But the sectarian and peculiar religious teaching 
which he selects may be made a part of the ordinary 
business of the school upon each and every day of the 
week. 

The schools so conducted are, of course, denomina- 
tional schools. Each of them has its distinct and estab- 
lished religion, and belongs emphatically to one faith. 

It is thought, however, desirable, I know not for 
what conceivable reason, that these denominational 
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schools should be attended by children belonging to 
other religious persuasions ; and accordingly the Com- 
missioners insist on rules intended for their admission. 

They require that the secular business should be so 
arranged that children may take part in it without 
being, of necessity, entangled in the attendance at reli- 
gious teaching, and that any child who pleases may 
retire at the time of religions teaching. 

This is, in its general features, the system of national 
education now established in Ireland. A number of 
denominational schools, in each of which one religion, 
and one religion only, is taught — in which that reli- 
gious teaching is made a part of the ordinary and every- 
day business of the school, but in which the managers 
are obliged to receive pupils of other denominations 
who choose to attend, and to permit them, during the 
time of religious instruction, to shut their eyes, or retire 
from the schoolroom, if they please. 

There is, in fact, an established religion in each of 
these schools, with a toleration act, prohibiting the en- 
actment of any law like that which once compelled the 
attendance of all persons every Sunday at the parish 
church. 

Is it necessary to say that schools like these are wholly 
unsuited for united education? A Protestant school is 
opened and closed each day with prayer entirely at the 
discretion of the patron. He may pray, if he pleases, 
for the preservation of the children from the errors of 
" Popery." A Protestant clergyman may attend for an 
hour in the middle of the day to lecture the children in 
the articles of the Church of Englandor the Westmin* 
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8ter Confession of Faith. The school may be under the 
curtilage of the -Presbyterian meeting-house or the 
parish church. Is this a school which we can fairly or 
honestly offer to the Roman Catholic parent as one tri 
which we invite him to send his child, even though we 
impose upon the patron of the school the obligation of 
letting that child go out while the parson or the minister 
is teaching the children that all the distinctive doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic religion are unscriptural and 
untrue? 

To any one who knows the habits of the Irish people 
it is plain that the great probability is that the Roman 
Catholic child attending such school will not exercise 
his privilege of retiring. He may live a long way from 
the school. If Catholics are in a small minority his na- 
tural inclination is not to separate himself from his 
schoolfellows, and make himself remarkable by his with- 
drawal. Something as accidental as a shower of rain or 
a sleet storm may make it inconvenient for him to 
leave the schoolroom. He may himself be indolent, or 
careless, or curious — even children have a natural in- 
rtinct for forbidden knowledge. Upon a number of 
accidents it may depend whether the child really retires 
from the religious instruction or not. 

The patron, it will be observed, enters into no engage- 
ment whatever to see that he retires. In this respect, 
the most remarkable change has been made in the regu- 
lations of the Board. For several years they imposed 
upon the patrons the duty of compelling every child tp 
retire from religious instruction, unless his parent di- 
rected his attendance. They demanded, before the 
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gave aid to any school, a ivritten engagement to that 
effect ; and in the trust-deeds of all their vested schools 
thej inserted a clause making such an engagement an 
essential condition of the management of the school. 
AH this is changed. Since 1840 no written engagement 
is asked. No patron binds himself* either expressly or 
implicitly, to take any trouble to prevent all, or any, 
children from attending the peculiar religious instruc- 
tion he prescribes. Since 1847 at least, the rule of the 
Commissioners is satisfied if the regulations of the school 
are so framed as to permit the retirement of the child. 
All that I have pointed out as possible to occur to 
Boman Catholics in Protestant schools, is, of course, 
equally possible in the case of Protestants attending 
Roman Catholic schools. A reference to the official 
documents will show that, in point of fact, it exists in 
both cases, and I may, perhaps, venture to say, that a 
Protestant girl attending one of the convent schools, 
would be very likely to learn in that school no un- 
favourable opinion of the doctrines and practices of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

In Ireland, unhappily, the religious zeal of both par- 
ties too often manifests itself in efforts to win over 
children to a particular Church. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out what facilities are offered, in such a system 
of combined education, for insidious and unnoticed tam- 
pering with the children's faith. And this may be done 
in schools which we profess to offer to all classes as 
perfectly suited for united education. 

So soon as the Commissioners permitted the clear line 
q{ demarcation between religious and secular educatioii 
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to be broken down — so soon as they allowed religious 
instruction to be interposed iu the very middle of the 
ordinary business — the facilities, indeed, I may say, the 
temptations, to interfere with the religious faith of the 
children became so great, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to guard against this by a number of vexatious and, 
I cannot help thinking as to some of them, ludicrous 
contrivances. Over every school there is exercised a 
constant and harassing inspection, amounting, I may 
almost say, to espionage — as vexatious and irritating as 
any of those excise regulations from so many of which 
you have freed the enterprise of trade. The two great 
safeguards are — • 

1st — That whenever prayers are said, or religious in- 
struction given, each child is to receive warning by the 
hoisting of a board, inscribed *' religious instruction," 
which is supposed to be the signal for the dissenters to 
retire. 

** Trifles," apparently " light as air," are often, to the 
childish heart, stronger and deeper lessons than " proofs 
from Holy Writ.'' I cannot but think this very sig- 
nalling by a board to some of the children to depart, is 
well calculated to destroy all reverence for the Scrip- 
tural or the religious lesson which is thus strangely 
prefaced. 

2nd — The other and only remaining safeguard is, 
that whenever a child does attend religious teaching 
differing from his parent's faith, the manager is to hand 
him a notice, by which the parent is supposed to be ap- 
prized of the fact. This notice is only to be given on 
the first occasion of his attendance. Whether it ever 
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reaches the parent it is no business of the manager's to 

inquire. 

The value of these precautions is, in the foUovring 
pages, fully discussed. I will now only ask your atten* 
tention to the proofs I have adduced of the practical 
working of the eccentric rules of this religious excise. 

In 1855} Mr. Keenan, one of the inspectors of the 
Board, reported that, ^^ in all the schools which he 
visited in the town of Belfast, which were taught by 
Presbyterian teachers, and in which there was a mixed 
attendance, the teachers gave a common religious in- 
struction to all the pupils, none of them retiring." 

In 1862, you will find that in the province of Ulster, 
16,000 children received the notice prescribed to be 
given to those children who, for the first time, received 
contraband religious instruction. If we estimate the mi' 
norities actually attending schools of mixed education, 
we shall find that this tampering with the religious 
faith of the pupils is very nearly co-extensive with the 
limits of combined education. In Belfast, the report of 
Mr. Keenan tell us that in 1855 it was so. 

Such is the system of national education forced upon 
a reluctant people. I have ventured to offer to you 
these reflections — because I feel assured that there is no 
assertion of the true principles of liberality and tolera- 
tion with which you will not sympathize. But I might 
almost address them to you by virtue of the office which 
you hold. A large expenditure is every year devoted 
to the grant for Irish education. Impolitic restrictions 
which can have no defence, except in the conceits of 
official obstinacy, prevent your Sovereign from receiv- 
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ing in return for that lavish expenditure, the rich re- 
ward of the gratitude of a people which would assu- 
redly be given if you provided an education in accord- 
ance with the national instincts and feelings. 

May I ask you to inquire how much of that money 
is spent, not upon any legitimate purpose of national 
education, but upon these portions of the system which 
are really deigned, under cover of that name, to erect 
anti-national influences in our country, and bribe the 
intellect and energy that are to be found in the lower 
orders into the service of those influences. 

I can find no more complete condemnation of the ex- 
isting national schools than that contained in the words 
in which, in 1835, the then Commissioners contrasted the 
schools which they had established with those previously 
established. 

*^ There appears to have been two main defects in the schools 
heretofore existing in IrelaQd. 1. The principles on which they 
were conducted rendered them, to a great extent, exclnsLyewith re- 
spect either to Protestants or to Roman Catholics ; Roman Catho- 
lic schools being conducted on Roman Gathohc principles, were, of 
course, objectionable generally to Protestants; while Protestant 
aohods, being conducted on Protestant principles, were equally ob- 
jectionable to Roman Catholics ; and being regarded by Roman 
Catholics as adyerse establishments, they tended, when und^r the 
patronage of Goyemment, and supported by public money, to ex- 
cite in the balk of the population, feelings of discontent towards the 
State, and of alienation from it." 

The national schools in Ireland are now ahnost all 
** exclusive with respect either to Protestants or Roman 
Catholics.'' 
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The Commissioners are now maintaining 25 model 
schools, which are ^* not only regarded by Roman Ca< 
tholics as adyerse establishments/' but are denounced 
by all the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church 
They are also maintained " under the patronage of govern- 
ment, and supported by public money'* as an express 
defiance to the Bishops of that Church. And upon these 
'' adverse establishments,** and in bribing Roman Catho- 
lics to set their Church authorities at defiance, there is 
spent a larger sum than the whole grant to the Eildare- 
place Society, which " tended to excite in the bulk of 
the population feelings of discontent towards the state, 
and of alienation from it.*' 

The national system has the merit of equally alienating 
the Protestant population. For thirty years they have 
regarded the national schools as '* adverse establish'* 
ments," and have with indignation seen them ** under the 
patronage of government, and supported by public 
money." If they have mitigated their hostility, it is be- 
cause they have had the grim satisfaction of, at last, 
discovering that the Roman Catholics are just as badly 
treated as themselves. 

But the Commissioners of 1835 appear to have fore- 
seen ^he sins of omission as well as commission which 
would belong to the national schools of 1865. They 
thus eulogise their own schools as they existed when they 
wrote — 

^^ In them the importance of religion is constantly impressed upon 
the minds of the children, through works calculated to promote good 
principles, and fill the heart with a love of religion, but which are so 
compiled as not to clash with the doctrines of any particular class of 
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Christian. The children are thus prepared for those more strict re- 
ligious exercises which it is the peculiar province of the ministers of 
religion to superintend or direct, and for which stated times are set 
apart in each school, so that each class of Christians may thus receive * 
separately, such religious instruction, and from such persons, as their 
parents or pastors may approve or appoint." 

Tlie lesson books by which " the importance of reli- 
gion" was constantly impressed upon the minds of the 
children, are banished from the schools ; and the more 
strict religious exercises, in which each class of Chris- 
tians received separately religious instruction, are an 
almost forgotten tradition of the past, 

I do not offer these observations to you without hope 
of a practical result. I know that the time must come, 
and is not far off, when the Irish system of national 
education must be made conformable to the wishes of 
the people. Will you forgive me for saying that, if 
upon this great question for the Irish people, you are 
true to the liberal opinions which have distinguished 
your course — ^your administration may have the credit of 
the change. Officials, if you listen to them, will tell you 
that to disturb the rules which they have laid down for 
the education of the Irish people is to endanger the 
cause of education. Do not yield to the argument 
which tells you that Ireland is so degraded and enslaved 
that if you allow the people to educate their children in 
their own way, the support now given to education must 
break down. Deal with this great question in the spirit 
that becomes the minister of a liberal Sovereign and the 
rulers of a free people. Consider the system established 
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in Ireland as you would judge a system established by 
Russia in Poland, or by Austria in Venetia. 

The proposal which I make is simply, that there shotdd 
be in the Irish national system an opportunity of free 
education. There is not so now. I ask that the Irish 
parent who sends his child to a national school should 
have the same freedom in choosing his education that 
the Englishman has — ^that the Irish minister of religion 
should be left as free to teach the children of his flock 
as the English minister of religion. I ask for the Irish 
Protestant and the Irish Roman Catholic that which is 
conceded to the English Jew — that he should not be de- 
prived of the benefit of national assistance because he 
desires that his child should be educated in a school in 
which all the principles of his faith are fully carried 
out? Is it possible to deny this, and say that we have 
free government in Ireland? 

You will observe that, in the proposal which I make^ 
I do not even suggest the disturbance of the present 
system if it be really one acceptable to the Irish nation. 
I propose that in every locality it should be left to 
the persons interested in the education of the people 
to say whether that system is the one best adapted for 
their wants. Wherever that which is called th« na- 
tional system commends itself to local sympathy it will 
be maintained. Surely it is something very like official 
tyranny in those who say that they will not submit 
their vaunted system to this test. I have heard an Irish 
Chief Secretary, in the House of Commons, say that the 
national system had a strong hold upon the affections of 
the Irish nation. We have become so accustomed to 
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statements from Irish ministers, showing nothing but 
their ignorance of the country, that it passed without 
exciting any astonishment. But if it be true, my pro- 
posal will be at best a harmless one. It is too much 
to tell us, you must have this education, or have none ; 
and then point to our forced acceptance as a decisive 
proof of our approval? 

There is but one point upon which I projyose that the 
managers of schools should not be left free. I would not 
permit the money of the nation to be applied in aid of 
proselytizing schools. The attempt to lead away young 
children from the faith of their parents is one which all 
right-minded, of all creeds, now join in condemning.* 
The plan I propose provides effectual security against 
this. The national system, as these unfortunately 
prove, has lamentably failed in that one essential requi- 
site, which was put forward as the atonement for all its 
imperfections. 

There is no difficulty in fhuning a few simple rules, 
under which the aid I ask for religious schools could 
be given, with perfect security that the secular edu- 
cation should be such as to satisfy the just requirements 
of the State. You will be told that the difficulty would 
be insuperable. It might be presumption in me to say 
that I will undertake, in one hour, to draw up rules 
xmder which aid will be accepted by all religious deno- 
nunations, and by which every object which statesmen 
ought to desire will be obtained. But I may say 
that I could name two or three gentlemen, of different 
persuasions, who, in one hour's conversation, could 

* See Appendix C. 
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settle regulations under which all classes, Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, could alike be admitted to the 
benefits of free education, while the conviction would 
be brought home to their hearts that they were at last 
under a government that respected their feelings and 
their sentiments. The national system, as now adminis- 
tered, is impartial in equally disregarding the feelings 
of the Protestant and Catholic population. 

It is perhaps, in this respect, a fair epitome of the 
impartiality for which the Government of Ireland may 
take credit. There has been, I think, a very equal, and 
so far impartial, disregard of the opinions of both parties. 
May I suggest that there might be another, and a more 
generous, impartiality, which would equally respect the 
feelings of both. Such an impartiality would, no doubt, 
require a little more skill and a little more knowledge 
of our national character in our rulers than suffices for 
the clumsier impartiality which suppresses both parties 
with a high hand. It would not pander to the evil pas- 
sions of faction, for, unhappily, the shortsightedness of 
partisanship is always gratified with a slight or an insult 
to its opponents ; but it would be an impartiality which, 
sooner or later, would find its reward in the approba- 
tion of a grateful people, and which, at all events, 
would not regard as the greatest triumph of Irish go- 
vernment a success in the policy which seeks to crush 
in Ireland all manifestation of spirit, of energy, or cff 
thought. 

The national system is impartial in proscribing all 
religious belief. It exacts alike from the Protestant 
and the Catholic father the surrender of his dearest 
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wishes in the education of his child. It imposes its 
fetters upon the parson and the priest It flings back 
one year contemptuously the solemn remonstrance of 
the whole hierarchy of the Protestant Church, sup- 
ported by the signatures of nine-tenths of the Protes- 
tant people ; next year it treats with equal scorn the 
united petition of all the Catholic prelates, the chosen 
guardians of the religion of the mass of the people. 
This is not the impartiality upon which you would pride 
yourself. Fools and bigots alone mistake common coer- 
cion for common freedom.^ In the matter of education 
I point to the nobler impartiality, which would leave 
Catholic conscience and Protestant conscience alike 
free — which would hold out the hand of kind and 
generous aid to every man who would give his heart to 
the noble work of training the ignorance of youth, even 
though that heart might cherish religious convictions 
too sincere to abandon them in that work. I point to 
the impartiality which would demand from no parent 
the surrender of any principle which in his soul he be- 
lieves essential to his child's best welfare — which would 
not demoralize the professors of all creeds by teaching 
them to treat their doctrines as matters of indifference — 
which would proscribe no man's faith and coerce no 
man's conscience — which would leave to the Protestant 
the Bible, which is precious to his heart ; to the Ca- 
tholic the teachings in which he reverently accepts the 
revelations of eternal truth — and which would use all, 
ay, and combine all each in their distinct and unfet- 
tered operation — in the great conflict which education 
has to wage Avith ignorance and vice. 
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I am quite sure that this can be done in Irish as it 
has been done in English education. I am sure that 
the statesman who will accomplish it, will do more for 
the cause of good goTemment in Ireland than any man 
has done who has lived in our generation. It will be 
something to have adopted one measure for Ireland in 
which there is no mingling either of sectarian bitterness 
or of jealousy of the Irish people. It will be something to 
assure the Protestant of the humbler class that a liberal 
goyemment cares for his feeUngs and respects his preju- 
dices. No man can overrate the value of this. But it will 
be more, much more, to teach the Roman Catholic people 
and clergy that our government of Ireland is not based 
upon any narrow distrust of themselves or their religion, 
and make them feel that they are at home in their native 
land. It will be a great thing to have established 
throughout every parish in Ireland one institution, at 
least, based upon a broad and generous appreciation of 
the wants and wishes of all classes of the people, and in 
which, without doing violence to any man's conscience 
or feelings, the principle of religious equality is fully 
and freely recognised. 

Nothing but the deepest sense of the immedjate, the 
practical importance of this question, could have in- 
duced me to devote to these pages the time and the la- 
bour they have cost me. The settlement of this question 
upon principles of freedom will be a measure of con- 
ciliation of which we cannot calculate the benefit. You 
will see, probably with surprise, but I trust, not with 
annoyance, that I thus publicly address you. I ask no 
forgiveness for the liberty I have taken in doing so with- 
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out your permission. If what I have written be founded 
in truth and justice, I know it will command your sym- 
pathy — if not, you will not despise an honest, although 
a mistaken effort, to bring your attention to the needs 
of Ireland upon this great question. The opinions I 
express are my own, and they are the result of a care- 
ful, and, I think, impartial consideration. If I succeed 
in bringing your attention to the real position of edu- 
cation in Ireland, I may, perhaps, hope that you, may 
add to the many distinctions that surround you, one 
which, in the eyes of Irishmen, will be your highest, 
that of giving to Ireland the inestimable blessing of a 
free, a just, and a liberal system of national education. 

I have the honour to be, 
Yours with every sentiment of respect and esteem, 

ISAAC BUTT. 



Dublin, June 2Stk, 1865 



THE 

LIBERTY OF TEACHmG YLNDICATED. 



The following Notice of Motion appeared npon the 
Order Book of the House of Commons, at the close of 
the Session of 1864: 

8. Mr. Butt, — Education (Ireland), — ^To move an Addres to Har 
Majesty, representing that, in the opinion of this Honse, it i% 
expedient and jnst to make the following alterations in the re- 
gulations under which the fonds voted for the promotion of 
Education in Ireland are distributed : 

" That persons desirous of establishing schools for the edu- 
cation of children of one religious persuasion exclusivdj, ought 
to be permitted to share in the advantages of tlie Grant, with- 
out being required to conform to the rules as to separate religi- 
ous instruti(»i : 

*'*' That such schools ought to be admitted to connection with 
the National Board, under such regulations as may appear ex- 
pedient in any locality the circumstances of which may justify 
the institution of such a school ; but on the express condition 
that aU aid should be withdrawn from any school which did not 
strictly observe the condition of being a place of instruction 
only for the children of one rdigious persuasion : 
Extract from the Order Book of the House of Commons^ Jvly^ 
1864. 

The proposal contained in the above notice raises 
very imperfectly, but still in its most abstract form, t^ 
question, whether a school, conducted on the priu" 

B 
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of making religious instruction an essential part of edu- 
cation, ought, therefore, to be debarred from receiving 
any aid from the fund voted by Parliament for the edu- 
cation of the Irish poor. Such a school is now excluded 
from all assistance under the rules which regulate the 
a Iministration of that fund. It is so excluded, although 
its conductors be perfectly willing to submit to inspec- 
tion, and to give every assurance and guarantee that the 
general instruction conveyed in the school, shall be of 
a class and character in all respect worthy of that aid. 

Is it wise or politic to continue this restriction ? To 
this question I invite the attention of all persons who 
desire tp see popular education in Ireland placed upon a 
basis Avhich will command the confidence of all classes 
of the people. 

There are two points which must strike every person 
at the very outset of such an enquiry. 

It is a strange anomaly that such a rule of exclusion 
should prevail under a Christian government, and in a 
country in which the importance of religion is so fully 
and universally recognised. We might not be surprised 
if the British Government made it an essential condition 
of aiding a school that the education should be a religi- 
ous one. But it seems an anomaly incompatible with all 
our laws and all our principles of government, that the 
man who desires to found a school, in which the children 
shall be educated in the principles of their religious 
faith, should be denied all state assistance upon the very 
ground that religious knowledge is made an essential 
part of the instruction conveyed. 

The anomaly is more startling when we observe that 
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in England no sucli restriction prevails. In all the 
schools receiving aid in that country from the parlia- 
mentary grant, religious instruction is interwoven with 
the whole system of education. Not only is there no 
prohibition, but it is actually regarded as an essential 
condition of assistance, that provision should be made 
for religious instruction in the tenets of some religious 
faith. That which in England is made an indipensable 
condition of assistance, in Ireland is treated as a disquali- 
fication. 

The system which England has deliberately adopted 
as the best for her own people, is denied to Ireland, or 
rather in Ireland is reversed. In a United Kingdom, 
religious freedom in education is regarded as a privilege 
which only one part of that kingdom is to enjoy. 

These things fairly call for the enquiry — ^whether there 
be anything in the circumstances of Ireland, or the posi- 
tion of Irish education, which justifies a rule apparently 
at variance with all the maxims of the British Govern- 
ment — and estabh'shing in Ireland a restriction directly 
contradicting the principles upon which both in England 
and Scotland aid is given to the education of the poor. 

The more the subject is considered, in relation to the 
points which lie on the very surface, the more difficult 
it seems to be to justify the restriction. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that a school in 
which religious instruction is freely imparted much more 
fully performs the work of education than one from 
which that instruction is wholly or partially excluded. 

Secondly — ^The people of Ireland, for whose benefit 
the system is founded, would, without exception, preiei: 
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sending their children to a school in which religions in- 
struction is free, rather than to one in which it is fettered 
and controlled. 

Thirdly — ^A very large number of the persons most 
likely to be useful in promoting education are exactly 
the persons entertaining strong convictions on the neces- 
sity of making religious teaching an essential part of 
education. The rigid enforcement of the rule deprives 
the system of the zealous co-operation of the very per- 
sons whose aid would be most valuable in carrying it out 

The two last reasons prevail to such an extent, that 
a large proportion of the people of Ireland refuse to 
avail themselves of the benefits of national aid, because 
they will not send their children to schools that submit 
to the terms upon which it is given — ^and a vast number 
of those most qualified by their position to advance the 
cause of education, including the great majority of 
the clergy of the Established Church, keep aloof from a 
system which will not permit them uncontrolled liberty 
of religious teaching. 

Even where aid is accepted, and co-operation given, 
this is not done cordially or in any spirit of attachment 
to the system. A share in the grant is, in almost every 
instance accepted, as a matter of necessity, with feelings 
of dissatisfaction and distrust. On the part of many of 
those accepting aid, there is a constant struggle to evade 
or neutralize the effect of the prohibitory rules. On the 
part of those administering the system, there is every 
year an increasing tendency to relax the strictness of 
these rules, or even, where possible, to connive at their 
evasion. In such a state of things it is vain to expect. 
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on the part of those locally interested, that warm, and 
cordial, and zealous co-operation without which, after 
ally any general system of national education must com- 
paratively fail. 

If this be a correct representation of the state of facts, 
it is very difficult to suggest any plausible reason for the 
continuance of the rule. It excludes from state assist- 
ance the very schools which would be most valuable, and 
the very persons whose aid it would be most important to 
secure. K the object were to prohibit and repress all local 
energy and zeal, and to place the education of the peo- 
ple exclusively in the hands of government officials — the 
plan, no doubt, is well adapted for the end. If the object 
be to engage the Irish people themselves in the great 
work of education, to aid and encourage, not repress and 
supersede individual exertions, then there is a great 
error committed in the enforcement of a rule which is, in 
direct opposition to the wishes and feelings of the nation. 

No one now talks of " united education." This mise- 
rable pretence has been shattered by the inexorable logic 
of figures. It is now perfectly established that through- 
out three provinces of Ireland, the national schools are 
almost without exception either exclusively Protestant, 
or exclusively Roman Catholic* In not more than three 
or four counties in Ireland are schools to be found in any 
number jointly attended by children of both denomina- 
tions — ^and these schools exist and are carried on in di- 
rect opposition to the principles upon which the system 
was originally founded. United education at best would 

* See the retoms sabaeqiiently referred to. 
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have been too dearly purchased by a surrender of the 
freedom and the fullness of religious teaching ; but no 
such thing exists, except in cases in which it would be 
much better let alone. I say it deliberately — ^having re- 
gard to the existing state of facts — ^no rational reason 
can be assigned for refusing aid to a school merely be- 
cause its managers acknowledge that it is composed of 
children of one religious creed, or for restricting the 
freedom of religious instruction in such a school. 

In a parish in Munster, where, as it often happens, 
every human being who will avail himself of the national 
education is a Roman Catholic, a priest or a Roman 
Catholic layman desires to establish a school which 
must, of necessity, be purely Roman Catholic — ^which 
not a single Protestant child ever will attend. What 
conceivable reason can be given for imposing on that 
priest or layman restrictions as to the religious instruc- 
tion to be conveyed? 

In a parish in Ulster, a large number of Protestants 
desire a Protestant school, in which the Bible may be 
freely read — a large number of Roman Catholics desire 
a school in which their religion may be freely taught. 
In point of fact, the two schools are established — that 
is, in places where Protestants will at all avail themselves 
of the grant. The Roman Catholic children go to one 
school, and the Protestant to another. What excuse can 
be given for the rule that vexatiously meddles with and 
mars education in both? 

In this very city, within a few yards of the spot in 
which I write, any one can see with his own eyes an in- 
stance of the wisdom of the manner in which this ques- 
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tion is dealt with. Walking down KingVInn-street, the 
passenger may see, divided by a narrow lane, two sepa- 
rate buildings, both bearing the inscription of " national 
school." On the one side of the line is a school under 
the management of the ladies of a convent; on the 
other is the school of a Presbyterian church. Not a 
single P^otestaat child attends the one — ^not a single 
Roman Catholic the other. Yet in both religious in- 
struction is fettered and controlled. If the Presbyterian 
teacher obeys the rules, he dare not allude to religion 
in his ordinary instruction. If the sound o( the convent 
bell were to induce any unfortunate pupil of the nuns to 
make the sign of the cross, or repeat the invocations 
which her parents tell her are sacred, all the machinery 
of inspectors, and head inspectors, and official investiga- 
tions would be set in motion to discover and punish the 
awful infraction of the rules of " mixed education." In 
the narrow compass of that lane, about four yards wide, 
any observer can estimate the reality of the system of 
united education^ and the deep practical v;isdom of its 
ruks. 

At a glance he will obtsdn an epitome of the whole 
system as it really exi&ts. What just, or even plausible, 
pretence can be assigned for imposing upon either of 
these schools, as the condition of assistance, the surrender 
of freedom of religious instruction — unless, indeed, the 
art of Irish Government, in all its departments, be to 
worry and thwart all classes of the Irish people. Some 
of the pretences that have been made for continuing tlie 
restriction are even more odious than the restriction 
itself. But before I examine these pretences, it is of iiu 
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portance that we should briefly review the history of 
the education question in Ireland. 



The existing system of education in Ireland was in- 
augurated by the Earl of Derby, then Mr. Stanley, in 
1831. By a series of gradual changes, it has been, 
essentially altered from the plan which he laid down. 
The system now in force differs more from that pre- 
scribed in Mr. Stanleys letter, than it does from that 
of the Kildare-place Association. But with the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners under that letter, the history of 
the present system of National Education naturally 
begins. 

It is curious, and not uninstructlye, to trace the gradual 
and almost unnoticed growth of th» commission, into 
something wholly different from BXijthing in the con- 
templation either of Mr. Stanly or the Parliament of 
3831. In 1831, Commissioners were appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant to distribute, in aid of local efforts to 
feducate the poor, a modest grant from Parliament of 
£30,000. Those who have taken the place of these Com- 
missioners administer an annual revenue of more than 
ten times that amount. They no longer act as mere Com- 
missioners appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, but have 
received a charter from the Crown. They have been 
incorporated into a permanent and great corporation. 
Yet, unlike all ordinary corporate bodies, every member 
of the corporation is a nominee of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and retains his office onlj at his will. They have reve- 
nues nearly equal ia the whole income of all the paro» 
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chial clergy of the Established Church. They have 
not only their schools in every hamlet for the educa- 
tion of the poorer classes, but they have scattered 
through the country little colleges, under the names of 
model schools, to which thev attract even the children 
of the middle class, and which are avowedly established 
to train,under their own exclusive superintendence, those 
who are to be teachers of the entire population. They 
have constituted a staff of men of a superior class — 
chief-masters, inspectors, and even professors, the cost 
of which exceeds the whole amount of the grant ad- 
ministered by the Commissioners of 1831. They have 
themselves prepared class books upon almost all subjects 
of education, from which all the rising generation of 
Irishmen are to be taught. It is not possible to conceive 
a more centralized control over the whole education of 
the great masses of the people, than that which this sys- 
tem vests in a corporation, consisting exclusively of the 
nominees of the Crown. 

That control is not, however, bounded by the limits of 
the ordinary education which we might expect to meet 
with in charity schools, nor is it confined to the teaching 
of the lower orders. The education of the poor has, in 
fact, disappeared from their title, and the imposing phrase 
of " Commissioners of National Education," more cor- 
rectly expresses the scope and aim of the authority they 
have assumed. Their model schools have their profes- 
sors of mathematics, of classics, and of French. Model 
agricultural schools and model agricultural farms ex- 
tend their domain into other departments of education. 
Gentlemen's stewards and gentleman farmers themse^ 
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are to be trained under their influence and control. Year 
by year their system was gradually extending itself to 
objects utterly remote from the original institution. 
Without discussion and without notice, they were erect- 
ing a system which would soon have become one of an 
universal middle class education, if a dispute with the 
Roman Catholic prelates had not called attention to the 
real character of the model schools. All this, strange 
to say, grew up without the attention of Parliament hav- 
ing been called to the changes which were silently 
effected. 

** Crescit occulto velut arbor sevo.'* 

Checked, however, as the progress of this process 
has been, the Malborough-street Corporation is, at this 
moment, one of the greatest and most powerful institu- 
tions of the country. No university can compete with 
this great and widely ramified collegiate institution. 
The Established Church itself has less influence over the 
social condition and habits of thought of the country. 
Lovers of popular freedom will not fail to observe that 
the growth in which the Commissioners of Mr. Stanley's 
letter have been expanded and matured into this great 
institution has been accompanied by a steady increase of 
the means by which the education of the Irish people is 
influenced and guided by the views and opinions in- 
culcated by the Board. 

Independent altogether of the religious question, there 
are considerations of most vital importance lying on the 
very surface of this review. Those who are jealous of 
government control may well be startled at this vast 
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educational machinery placed under the hand of a mi- 
nister. Those anxious to cherish a national feeling and 
an independent spirit in Ireland, may naturally feel some 
uneasiness in reflecting that the class books, in which the 
rising generation are taught, are written to order for the 
express purpose of indoctrinating them in particular 
notions. 

All of us may reasonably ask, if these great revenues 
and this great establishment are used and directed in the 
manner to make them most available for the true educa- 
tion and instruction of the Irish people? 

I, for one, am ready to admit the generous libe- 
rality with which the United Parlianaent has voted the 
sums that have been asked for the education of that 
people. Earnestly do I wish that these grants had been 
so administered as to leave no room for the suspicion that 
they were given as the price of surrendering the grow- 
ing mind of Ireland to government control. If this were 
to be the price, at all risks and hazards Irishmen ought 
to reject the bribe. But I do not believe that these were 
the motives which influenced the English people or their 
representatives, in assenting to this great endowment. 
I believe there has been an honest wish to elevate the 
intellectual and social condition of our people and to give 
to them that share in the educational grants of the em- 
pire to which the Act of Union and our contributions to 
imperial taxation entitle us. I believe there is no desire 
to clog the recognition of our rights with any anti-Irish 
conditions* I, therefore, do not desire to see this great 
fabric destroyed. I desire to make it more consonant 
to Irish feeling — ^to make it really deserving of thename 
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of national — ^to bring it home as a blessing to the door 
of all creeds and classes of the Irish nation. I desire to 
pluck from it every element that is antagonistic to Irish 
national feeling, or hurtful to the religious conyictions 
of anj religious community of Irishmen. Then, and 
then onlj, can the Queen's Government receive the re- 
turn which these grants ought to produce — ^in the satis- 
faction and contentment of the people for whose benefit 
they are given ; a return that never can be obtained — 
that never ought to be obtained — ^while they are admi- 
nistered in a spirit of jealousy and distrust. 

With equal readiness I admit that, in the thirty-four 
years of its existence, the national system has accom- 
plished an immensity of good. It would be very hiurd 
to spend four millions in educating the people, without 
doing a great deal of good. But the question is, whether 
by a change in the arrangements, the same expenditure 
and the same establishment might not effect a great deal 
more. But this is not all that we must consider. Vast 
as have been the benefits conferred, it is impossible to 
avoid noticing great and serious evils by which they 
have been bought. 

When the National Board was first instituted, the 
problem was to establish a system of education, aided by 
the State, which the Roman Catholic people would 
accept, and in which the Roman Catholic clergy would 
co-operate. The difficulties in solving such a problem 
were great. It is not easy for us now to bring to. our 
minds the state of things which then existed. Aid to 
imnular education was not then recognised as (Hie of the 
of the State. Nay, the education of the lower 
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orders was, at best, regarded as a questionable good. The 
grants made for edueation in Ireland were treated as 
exceptional. Upon no public question, not eyen on that 
of ** protection," have public opinion and sentiment been 
so completely changed, as they have in relation to go- 
vernment aid to the education of the poor. 

So far as public opinion at all favoured the cause of Irish 
popular education, it was in favour of what was termed 
Scriptural instruction. The priests were represented as 
designedly keeping the people in ignorance. To bring 
some ray of '' Bible truth," as the phrase was, to the 
minds of the Irish peasantry was held out as the great 
object to be attained. These sentiments pervaded in- 
fluential classes in a manner and to an extent which it 
is now difficult to conceive. Few persons, indeed, took 
any interest in the question of educating the Irish peo- 
ple, except those who mingled with their philanthropy 
the fanaticism of these opinions. 

So strong and so powerful were these feelings, that 
Lord Derby, then Mr. Stanley, at first despaired of meet- 
ing with support for any system of Irish national edu- 
cation of which the Bible did not form an essential 
element.* 

* ^' Mr. Stanley was then a member of the cabinet, and so, in 
reality, a sort of viceroy over the lord lieutenant, and he was, at 
first, very much disinclined to the measure. It was, indeed, the 
subject of an anxious discussion the very night before he left Dub- 
lin to attend parliament that session. There dined together, on the 
occasion, in petit comite^ Lord Anglesey, Lord Plunket, Mr, Stanley, 
Mr. A. R. Blake, and myself ; and when we parted at two o'clock 
in the morning, it did not seem that the united arguments of the 
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These things must never be forgotten in judging of 
the plan proposed by Mr. Stanley in 1831. That plan 
had the incalculable merit of offering to the Roman Ca- 
tholic people education upon terms which they were will- 
ing to accept. Those who framed it deserve the im- 
mense credit, which is due to those who met all the 
difficulties that encountered them in this great work of 
wisdom and liberality. 

But neither must these things be forgotten, when we 
come to the question how far we can now improve upon 
that plan. It was framed to meet difBculties that no 
longer exist, and to avoid prejudices that have ceased 
to be all powerful. Imperfections which were actually 
contrivances of wisdom in the original constitution, be- 
came absurdities when the obstacles which made them 
necessary are gone 

In the period after the Revolution all attempts at the 
education of the Irish people were conceived in that 
spirit of proselytism which was then the genius of all 
legislation. To make the people Protestant was the only 
object of educating them. It is very easy for liberal poli- 
ticians to denounce this policy — ^to condemn the charter 
schools and the church schools of our ancestors. It is 

party had produced any effect upon the Chief Secretary. The 
Church and the Protestants both of England and Ireland, he said, 
would not stand the withdrawal of the grant from the Eildare-place 
Society and the substitution of a project for united and merely se- 
cular education. I presume, nevertheless, that the seed did not fall 
upon stony ground, as it was but a few weeks afterwards when the 
plan was broached ly Mr. Stanley himself." — Personal Recollections 
of Valentine, Lord Chncurry. 
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enough now to say that they followed the whole spirit 
of the age. As we trace the history of Irish education, 
we shall see how this spirit has kept its hold, less firmly 
indeed in every successive modification that has taken 
place — but still kept its hold over all efforts to educate 
the Irish people. We shall find in our retrospect that 
it is not yet cast out. 

The earlier contrivances were clumsy, but they were 
direct. It was made a penal offence for a Roman Ca- 
tholic to teach school. These enactments were not pe- 
culiar to Ireland. They were part of the ordinary legis- 
lation of a time when the pretensions of churchmen 
were large, and the principles of religious liberty but 
little understood. The licence of the bishop was an 
essential requisite for any man to teach, and the pe- 
nalties of the law, both in England and Ireland, were 
denounced against any man who dared to educate the 
young except in subordination to the state authorities of 
the faith. 

In Ireland, where the mass of the people, in spite of all 
persecution, still clung to the religion of their fathers, 
these laws were enactments condemning the majority of 
the nation to ignorance. In a country where the people 
generally conformed to the state religion, they might be 
illiberal and unwise. In a country in which the greater 
number of the population were Roman Catholic, they 
were a cruel and barbarous proscription. The Protest- 
ant monarchy, the Protestant government of England, 
owe much in the way of restitution to the Catholic 
people of Ireland for these laws. They were enacted 
to defend the Protestant succession to the throne. It 
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were no unworthy or inglorious act of a Sovereign who 
owes her crown to that succession, to make, on this ques- 
tion, full, and generous, and ample amends to the chil- 
dren of those whom the laws of her ancestors drove to 
get learning by stealth — to obtain the elements of edu- 
cation in the lonely places of the hill-side, from teachers 
who perilled, in the very fact of instructing them, their 
liberty, if not their lives. 

Efforts were made in the meantime to diffuse edu- 
cation among those who were willing to accept it on 
condition of conf ormitv to the dominant faith. Church 
schools, under the control of the parochial clergy, were es- 
tablished in each parish by legislation, as early as the reign 
of Henry VIII. Diocesan schools in each shire town, were 
provided by subsequent legislation. In 1 731, the Protest- 
ant Charter Schools were founded, partly by munificent 
private contributions, and partly by public grants. The 
policy of Primate Boulter established these as a means for 
converting " the Irish Papists." So completely was the 
scheme of making them engines of proselytism carried out, 
that their managers established a by-law, by which the 
children of Protestant parents were generally excluded 
from their benefits, and admission confined to " children 
who were born of Papist parents, or were in danger of be- 
ing bred Papists." A curse appeared tohavepursued them. 
In all his visits to the dungeons of Europe, Howard ef- 
fected no more signal good to humanity than that which 
he accomplished when he exposed to the public gaze the 
horrors of the Irish Charter Schools. Exposure scarcely 
brought with it correction, and fifty years after the re- 
velations of the great philanthropist a royal commission 
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had to deplore that the evils he brought to light had not 
altogether ceased.* 

Up to the period of the Union no provision was made 
for the education of the Irish poor, except in the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church. One of the first acts 
of the United Parliament was to endow an association 
incorporated under the title of ** The Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice, and Promoting the Knowledge and 
Practice of the Christian Religion." The principle of the 
education afforded by this society was avowedly that of 
instruction in the doctrines of the Church. Its schools, 
nevertheless, were attended by no inconsiderable num- 
ber of Roman Catholics, with whom, probably, some 
practical compromise was made. The association, not- 
withstanding its avowed adoption of Church principles, 
never provoked the hostility which attended more lati- 
tudinarian efforts. It appears never to have been re- 
garded as an engine of proselytism, and the careful 
administration of its funds formed an honourable con- 
trast to the abuses of the charter schools. 

Up to the year 1817, no grant of public money was 
made in support of any plan of Irish education which 
proposed to educate the Roman Catholic people without 
compromising their attachment to their faith. 

Even before the Union, the age of the penal laws had 
passed away. A Parliament, elected exclusively by Irish 
Protestants, had relaxed, if they did not break, the fet- 
ters of their Catholic countrymen. Penal laws were re- 
pealed, Roman Catholics were admitted to the elective 

♦ Reports of the Commissioners of Irish Education Enquiry, 1806t 

and 1825. 
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franchise and the professions; and, so early as 1792, the 
Universit J of Dublin threw open its doors to Roman 
Catholics, admitting them to education and degrees, with- 
out requiring their attendance at any observance or even 
lecture which could compromise or interfere with their 
religious belief. The political passions which prompted 
the savage legislation of the reign of Anne, had sub- 
sided, and principles of justice and toleration received 
in Protestant Ireland the sanction of the popular voice. 

It was long before these liberal principles were applied 
by the Imperial Parliament to the education of the 
masses of the people. The observation must be borne 
in mind that, in the early part of this century, the edu- 
cation of the people was looked upon in no favourable 
light. It is, difficult, for us now to estimate the preju- 
dices from which we have been emancipated. It may 
help us to do so when we remember that, sixty years ago, 
a proposal to educate the people generally was regarded 
as little less than revolutionary — that the clergy of the 
Established Church, as a body, strongly opposed any 
movement of the kind« If Ireland appears to have been 
before England in this respect, the Irish grants were, in 
reality, not made for education, but for proselytism. If 
they could make the children Protestant, our legislators 
were content to accomplish this even at the expense of 
teaching them to read and write. 

There must surely be some immutable law which 
decrees that no cause shall permanently triumph by in- 
justice and wrong. When an Irish Protestant looks 
back upon the history of his religion in this country, he 
scarcely knows whether he is more humiliated by th^ 
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unjust character of the means which were employed to 
promote it, or amazed at the signal completeness of 
their failure. No Protestant can wish to dwell upon the 
laws which prohibited Roman Catholics from holding 
land, or possessing a horse above the value of £5-*- 
which forfeited the ancestral estate of the Cadiolic gen- 
tleman to anj renegade relative who <|ualified himself for 
robbing the head of his family by abjuring his faith. But 
we may learn a lesson from the retrospect, that even 
now is not without its use. For a century Protestantism 
was armed in Ireland with these odious powers. All 
ecclesiastical revenues were devoted to its teaching; all 
place and patronage were exclusively at its disposal. All 
political, all social, all civic power belonged to it alone. 
In addition to its grand ecclesiastical endowments, pub* 
lie money, was freely lavished on proselytising schemes. 
Education, except in the tenets of Protestantism, was a 
crime The influence that belongs to territorial possessions 
was reserved, by the operation of cruel laws, for Protes- 
tantism alone. All the power of the English monarchy 
and of the Irish Parliament backed and supported 
the dominant faith. The Catholics were crushed, not 
only by persecuting laws, but far more by the weight of 
education, of intelligence, and of property. Condemned 
to ignorance, unless they submitted to Protestant teach* 
ing — unable to acquire a freehold interest in land — ex- 
cluded from every learned or liberal profession — ^shut 
out from every corporation — debarred from every office, 
even the meanest in the state — ^the Catholics of Ireland 
appeared inexorably proscribed from all possibility of 
influencing opinion. Yet, what has been the result? 
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The Prtoestant religion, thus favoured and clothed with 
a monoply of wealth and power, has now leas influence in 
the countrjr than it had when the penal laws were en- 
acted; and the down-trodden and oppressed Roman 
Catholic community have risen tabe the greatest power 
in the nation. History records no such lesson of the folly 
as well as wickedness of intolerance, no proof sa com- 
pletely showing how powerless is persecution to crush 
the affections or turn the ins^tincts of a nation's heart. 
And surely there is something noble in the people, 
whose faith has lived through an ordeal like this. 

There is nothing more striking, nothing more touch- 
ing, in the history of the Irish people, than the pas- 
sion for ** learning*' which has always marked them. In 
the dark days of persecution they were, as I have said, 
taught m secret and by stealth. In modem times, there 
were few districts in which the poor people did not con- 
trive to support a schoolmaster. His qualifications were 
not always of the highest kind ; the education he im- 
parted was but rude. In the smoky cabin in winter, or, 
behind the hedge, in the genial days of spring and sum- 
mer, the ragged pupils gathered round the grotesque 
l)edant, who often, no doubt, taught them bad spelling 
and worse science. The hedge schoolmaster has been 
the subject of essay and of carricature ; he has been ridi- 
culed in novels, and condemned in blue books. Against 
the qualifications of many of them too much could not be 
said. Yet all did not deserve it. In this rude and wild 
collegiate system there was room for the play of indivi- 
dual character, which is not to be found in the prim ar- 
rangements of well-conducted seminaries. The amount 
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of education which was tha ? given, wholly inadequate in- 
deed, to the wants of the people, has yet never been fairly 
estinaated. Many of the present generation can recol- 
lect the time when in some parts of Ireland it was not 
rare to meet peasant boys who could maintain a conversa- 
tion in Latin — and diagrams, drawn on the dusty road, 
were pored over by coatless and shoeless lux^hins who 
were learning the elements of Euclid in a hedge school. 
Very soon after the Union attention was turned to the 
subject of Irish popular education. In 1806, a royal 
commission of inquiry was issued. From the final report 
of that commission, in 1812, we may date the recognition 
of liberal principles in the education of the Irish poor. 
It is a memorable incident in history, that this recognition 
came from the high dignitaries of the Protestant Church. 
The Archbishop of Armagh, the Archbishop of Cashel, 
the Bishop of Killaloe, and the Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, were four out of the nine commissioners who re- 
ported that a plan for the education of the people should 
be framed, in which *' all interference with the particular 
religious tenets of those who are to receive that instruc- 
tion, should, in the first instance, be unequivocally dis- 
claimed and effectually guarded against. We conceive," 
they continued, " this to be of essential importance in 
any new establishments for the education of the lower 
classes in Ireland; and we venture to express our unani- 
mous opinion that no such plan, however wisely and un- 
exceptionably contrived in other respects, can be carried 
into effectual execution in this country, unless it be clearly 
avowed and explicitly understood as its leading prin- 
ciple, that no attempt shall be made to influence or d* 
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t«rb the pecuEar religious tenets of any sect or descrip- 
tion of Christians."* 

From such authority, let it be gratefully remem- 
hered by all Irishmen, was the great principle of re- 
ligious liberty m Irish education first proclaimed. This 
report, like all those of the same Commissioners which 
preceded it, is a document that will well repay the 
careful study of those who desire to understand the 
subject of Irish education. It does full and generous 
justice to the efforts which the very poorest of the 
Irish people were making to obtain education for their 
children* It has be^a often quoted as containing the 
proposal of l^e national system. This, however, is 
not correct. It [proposed the establishment of a limited 
number of supplemental schools, combined with assist- 
ance to schools already existing. So far from proposing 
one great educational institution, which was to put down 
all rivalry, the Commissioners expressly disclaimed any 
wish to interfere with existing schools, whether Pro- 
testant or Roman Catholic — trusting to the influence of 
example and emulation to produce such an improvement 

* l^h Report oi the CommiieBionere of Irish Education Enquiry, 
1812. This Report was signed by the following : 

Archbishop of Armagh (Primate Stuart). 

Cashel (Dr. Brodrick). 

Bishop of Eillala (Dr. Stock). 

Isaac Corry. 

Hiomas Ellington, Fh>yost of Trinity College. 

Richard Lovdl Edgeworth. 

James WUtelaw. 

J. Leslie Foster. 
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OS wotild bring their standard of education up to that of 
th^ new scheme. 

Unfortunately, the wise suggestions of this report 
were not adopted. It was, howeyer, impossible to ignore 
the great principle that was thus put forward by the 
heads of the Protestant Church. They had declared 
that in any popular system of education, care must be 
taken to conciliate the religious feelings of all sections 
of the people. For fifty years that principle has been 
struggling with the strange reluctance \)f statesmen to 
adopt it in all its fulness. We are asking now that it 
may be completely carried out. 

The first attempt to act on it, was the parliamentary 
grant to the Kildare-place Society. This grant com- 
menced in 1816. The Society itself had been established 
in the year 1811. 

The history of this Society is but little understood. 
It originated in the same spirit which prompted the re- 
port of the Commissioners, in 1812. Protestants of 
liberal principles were among its managers. The Duke 
of Leinster was its president, and Lord Cloncurry was 
an active member of the committee.* Its founders de- 
signed it as an offer of education to the Roman Catho- 
lics, without any interference with their faith. It 
enjoined no peculiar religious instruction; and for 
echools attended by Roman Catholics it provided Roman 
Catholic masters. It insisted, it is true, on the reading 

* In the " Personal BecoUections^* of this nobleman will be found 
a slight but interesting sketch of the origin of the society, and the 
circumstances which inyolyed it in a quarrel with the heads of the 
Bonian Catholic Church. 
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of the Holy Scriptures as a part of the general instruc- 
tion of the school. But even this requisition has been 
greatly misunderstood. It left to the patron of the 
school to select the version of the Scriptures and the 
portions which were to be read. A Roman Catholic 
patron satisfied all the rules of the Society if he adopted 
the Douay version of the Bible, and fixed an hour 
in the day in which the children, under the care of a 
Roman Catholic master, might read any portion of that 
version which the Roman Catholic clergyman might 
select. At the time of its institution it was believed that 
tliis requirement involved nothing inconsistent with the 
principles of the Roman Catholic Church. Mr. O'Con- 
nell moved a resolution at the first meeting of the So- 
ciety. The Roman Catholic gentry became patrons of 
the schools.* Roman Catholic ecclesiastics gave them 
their sanction, and for a short time, at least, it was be- 
lieved that a system had been established, offering to all 
the people of Ireland the blessing of education on terms 
to which they were willing to accede. 

It was the administration rather than the principle of 
this Society which provoked the fierce hostility, which, 
in later years, encountered it. Such a system, in the 
hands of Protestant patrons, might easily be perverted 
into an engine of proselytism. That it was so became the 
universal impression on the minds of the Roman Catho- 
lic community. Before long the system was denounced 
as one of practical proselytism. The Roman Catholic 
children were withdrawn, wherever the priests could in- 

* Mr. More OTerrall was one of their earliest and most zealous 
patrons. 
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fluence them, from the schools; and the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland became involved in a fierce conflict 
with the system of education endowed and supported 
by the state. 

The peculiar circumstances of Ireland at the time, no 
doubt, precipitated this crisis. It was a time of great 
religious excitement, " The new Reformation" boasted 
of its converts. Bible societies were established in every 
part of Ireland, to distribute the Scriptures among the 
Roman Catholic population, and assert " the right of 
private judgment" in opposition to the dogmas of Church 
authority, taught by the Church of Rome. " The Bi- 
blicals" were frequently encountered on the platforms of 
Bible Society meetings by priests, who challenged the 
Protestant advocates of the reading of the Scriptures 
without note or comment, to discussion. Discussions, 
conducted with all the formality of logical encounters, 
followed, and were attended by excited crowds. The 
churches in every part of Ireland rang with controversial 
discourses, which were attended by multitudes. " The 
Scriptures without note or comment," became the watch^ 
word of a religious party. It is not to be wondered at 
that the schools, which, in less excited times, had 
adopted that very motto, should be regarded, even 
where they did not become so, as the instruments of 
proselytism. 

But in estimating the conflict which ensued, it must be 
remembered, that a very large number of persons in Ire- 
land were then actuated by a hope, which it is not too 
much to describe as fanatical, of converting the mass of 
the people from the Church of Rome. Scriptural '' 
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tion was the instrament by which a revolution greater 
than that effected by the Reformation in Ireland, was 
to be bronght about. The influence of the landlord, or 
more frequently of his agent, was resorted to, very often 
unscmpuloQsly, to drive the Roman Catholic children 
to a scriptural school. The school endowed by the Kil- 
dare-place Society became the battle-ground between 
the Protestant patron and the Catholic priest. And in 
truth, and in fact, the system, as it was practically re- 
presented in the actual and daily life of each village, 
was a system wholly different from the liberal theory 
which left the control of scriptural instruction to the 
Roman Catholic clergyman, and only asked him to select 
some few verses from the Douay translation for the 
Roman Catholic pupils to read. 

In this period of proselytising fanaticism other school 
societies were established, which avowed as their object 
the diffusion of scriptural instruction as the means of 
" saving souls from the errors of Romanism.'' The an- 
nouncement was made in terms still less complimentary 
to the faith of the .people, and it did not tend to allay 
the excitement against the Kildare-place Association, 
when it was discovered that some of the schools of the 
Hibernian School Society were receiving aid from the 
funds intrusted to its care. 

Long before Mr. Stanley came to deal with the ques- 
tion of Irish education, the Kildare-place system, with 
all its fair hopes and liberal promises, had utterly failed 
in conciliating the Roman Catholic people. It was con- 
demned by the report of a royal commission, in 1826, 
•vnd by a committee of the House of Commons, in 1828 : 
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Both had recommended the trial of an experiment like 
that which was designed in 1831. 

Let us, however, mark the great advance of liberal 
opinions. 

The institution and endowment of the Kildare-place 
system was the distinct abandonment of the old principle, 
that the Established Church was to be the guardian of 
national education. This principle was abandoned with 
the consent of the Church itself. It is manifest, that a 
submission to the stipulation, that no religious instruction 
beyond the mere reading of the Scriptures, was to be 
given in the schools, was a complete and absolute renun- 
ciation of the teaching claims of the Church. Perhaps, 
in an establishment less imbued with Puritan principles, 
the application of this principle to children belonging to 
the Church itself, would never have been tolerated. The 
evangelical parson was content to give up teaching in 
the school the children of his own flock anything but 
the text of the Bible, provided Roman Catholic chil- 
dren were compelled to learn that text. The Associa* 
tion for Discoimtenancing Vice, with its true Church 
principles, was sacrificed to the splendid visions of Bib- 
lical proselytism held out by its more latitudinarian rival. 

May we not say that even here there was a divergence 
from the path of that true liberality which consists, not 
in asking any man to surrender or compromise his own 
convictions, but in a real and unreserving respect for the 
convictions of all. The Baldare-place system lowered 
the standard of education for the children of the Pro- 
testant CSiurch. The best and wisest of the prelates of 
that Church lamented over this as a fatal error. There 
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is a liberality which is far aloof from latitudinarianism. 
And the traest and fullest concession to the Roman 
Catholic, whether in 1816, in 1831, or in 1865, would 
be that which would leave Protestant privilege un- 
touched. " A free church in a free state," is the sacred 
principle under which the professors of either church 
can find liberty of action, and protection for their con- 
science, their convictions, and their faith. 

Still the system was the first attempt at a compromise 
between the exclusiveness of a Protestant government 
and the prejudices and feelings of the Roman Catholic 
people. The compromise offered them was this: — ^We 
will give aid to the education of the Roman Catholics, 
on condition that they consent to the diffusion of ^a cer- 
tain amount of scriptural knowledge among the people. 
It was exactly the same compromise which Archbishop 
Whately fancied he had carried out, in the early days 
of the National Board. 

When old prejudices had been thus far broken down, 
when old and intelligible principles were thus unequivo- 
cally abandoned, it would seem a very slight step to have 
gone further, and to have said, we will aid the education 
of Roman Catholics, on the sole condition that the se- 
cular education is brought up to the standard which 
ought to entitle a school to government aid. The tran- 
sition to this seems a very simple one. But the last 
step in moral, as in mechanical improvement, is often 
the most simple one, and yet the most difficult to be 
attained. 

as under these circumstances, and after the ad- 
failure of the Eildare-place system to satisfy the 
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Roman Catholic people, that Mr. Stanley undertook to 
frame a new plan upon which the parliamentary grant 
might be distributed so as to be available for the mass 
of the people. 

The decision of the government to withdraw the 
grant from the Kildare-place Society and substitute a 
distribution by commissioners of their own was an- 
nounced in a letter from Mr. Stanley to the Duke of 
Leinster, who was thus a second time called on to pre- 
side over a liberal scheme of education. The letter is 
frequently, although very erroneously, referred to as the 
charter of the National Board. It is, however, unques- 
tionably a state document of the utmost weight and im- 
portance in the history of this question. 

Its importance justifies me in reprinting it at length 

"Irish Office, London, October, 1831. 

" My Lord — ^His Majesty's Government, having come to the 
determination of empowering the Lord Lieutenant to constitute a 
Board for the superintendence of a system of N^ational Education in 
Ireland, and Parliament having so far sanctioned the arrangement, 
as to appropriate a sum of money in the present year, as an experi- 
ment of the probable success of the proposed system, I am directed 
by his Excellency to acquaint your Grace, that it is his intention, 
with your consent, to constitute you the President of the new 
Board. And I have it further in command, to lay before your 
Grace the motives of the government in constituting this Board, the 
powers which it is intended to confer upon it, and the objects which 
it is expected that it will bear in view, and carry into effect. 

" The Commissioners, in 1812, recommended the appointment of 
a Board of this description, to superintend a system of education, 
from which should be banished even the suspicion of proselytism, 
and which, admitting children of all religious persuasions, should 
not interfere with the peculiar tenets of any. The government ^^ 
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the d*j V»fg«TM*^ tliat tliey^ had f ocmd a enqminteiidhig body, act- 
ing npcm a system such aawas leoomineDded, and intro^ 
tribntion of the National Grants to the care of the EDdare-stieet 
Society. His Majesty's present goYemment are of opinion that^no 
private Society, deriving a part, however small, of their annual in- 
come from private sources, and only made the channel of the muni- 
ficence of the legislature, without being subject to any direct 
responsibility, could adequately and satkfaetonly accomplish the 
end proposed ; and while they do full justice to the liberal views 
with which that Society was originally instituted, they cannot bofc 
be sensible that one of its leading principles was calculated to defeat 
its avowed objects, as experience has subsequently proved that it 
has. The determination to enforce, in all their schools, the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, was undoubtedly 
taken with the purest motives ; with the wish at once to connect re- 
ligious with moral and literary education, and, at the same time, 
not to run the risk of wounding the peculiar feelings of any sect, 
by catechetical instruction, or comments which might tend to sub- 
jects of polemical controversy. But it seems to have been over- 
looked, that the principles of the Eoman Catholic Church (to which 
in any system intended for general diffusion throughout Ireland 
the bulk of the pupils must necessarily belong) were totally at 
variance with this principle ; and that the indiscriminate reading of 
the Holy Scriptures without note or comment, by children, must be 
peculiarly obnoxious to a church which denies, even to adults, the 
right of unaided private interpretation of the sacred volume with 
respect to articles of religious belief. 

** Shortly after its institution, although the Society prospered and 
extended its operations under the fostering care of the legislature, 
this vital defect began to be noticed, and the Roman Catholic 
clergy began to exert themselves with eneigy and success, against a 
system to which they were on principle opposed, and which they 
feared might lead in its results to proselytism, even although no such 
object were contemplated by its promoters. When this opposition 
arose, founded on such grounds, it soon became manifest that the 
system could not become one of National Education. 
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' *^ The CommiflsioneiB of Education, in 1824 — 5, sensible of the 
defects of the system, and of the ground, as well as ihe strength cf 
objection taken, recommended the appointment of two teachers in 
every school, one Protestant and the other Boman Catholic, to 
saperintend separately the religious education of the children ; and 
thpy hoped to have been able to agree upon a selection of the Scrip- 
tures, which might have been generally acquiesced in by both per- 
suasions. But it was soon found that iitese schemes were impracti- 
cable ; and, in 1828, a Committee of the House of Commons, to 
which were referred the yarious Reports of the CommissionerB of 
Education, recommended a system to beadopted, which should afiford, 
if possible, a combined literary and a separate rehgious education, 
and should be capable of being so hx adapted to the yiews of the 
religious persusaions which prevail in Ireland, as to render it, in 
truth, a system of national education for the poorer dasses of the 
community. 

^^ For the success of the undertaking, much must depend upon the 
character of the individuals who compose the Board ; and upon the 
security thereby afforded to the country, that while the interests of 
religion are not overlooked, the most scrupulous care should be taken 
not to interfere with the peculiar tenets of any descriptian of Chris- 
tian pupils. 

" To attain the first object, it appears essential that the Board 
should be composed of men of high personal character, including indi- 
viduals of exalted station in the Church ; to attain the latter, that it 
should consist of persons professing different religious opimons. 

*^ It is the intention of the Government, that the Board should 
exercise a complete control over the various schools which may be 
erected under its auspices, or which having been already established, 
may hereafter place themselves under its managsmoat, and submit 
to its regulations. Subject to these, applications for aid will be ad- 
missive from Christians of all denominations ; but as one ci the 
main objects must be to imite in one system children of different 
creeds, and as much must depend upon the co-operation of the resi- 
dent clergy, the Board will probably look with peculiar favour upon 
applications proceeding either from — 
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^' Ifit. The Protestant and Boman GathoHc clergy of the parish ; or, 

2n<L *^ One of the clergymen, and a certain number of parishioner» 
profeBEong the opposite creed ; or, 

^^ 3id. Farishionero of both denonnnations. 

^* Where application proceeds exclosiyely from Protestants, or 
exduaiyely from Roman Catholics, it will be proper for the Board to 
make inqniiy as to the circmnstances which lead to the absence of 
any names of the persuasion which does not appear. 

'* The Board will note all applications for aid, whether granted or 
refused, with the grounds of the decision, and annually submit to 
Parliament a report of their proceedings. 

^^ They will inyariably require, as a condition not to be departed 
from, that local funds shall be raised, upon which any aid from the 
public will be dependent. 

*^ They will refuse all applications in which the following objects 
are not locally provided for : — 

*^ 1st. A fund sufficient for the annual repairs of the school-house 
and furniture. 

'^2nd. A permanent salary for the master, not less than 
pounds. 

*^ 3rd. A sum sufficient to purchase books and school requisites 
at half-price. 

^^ 4th. Where aid is sought from the Ommissioners for building 
a schoolhouse, it is required that one-third of the estimated expense 
be subscribed, as a site for building, to be approved of by the Com- 
missioners, be granted for the purpose, and that the schoolhouse, 
when finished, be vested in trustees, to be also approved of by them. 

^^ They will require that the schools be kept open for a certain 
number of hours, on four or five days of the week, at the discretion 
of the Commissioners, for moral and literary education only ; and 
that the remaining one or two days in the week be set apart for giv- 
ing separately, such religious education to the children, as may be 
approved of by the clergy of their respective persuasions. 

^^ They will also permit and encourage the clergy to give religious 
instruction to the children of their respective persuasions, either be- 
fore or after the ordinary school hours, on the other days of the week. 
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Hiey will exercise the most entire control over all books to be used 
in the schools, whether in the combined moral and literarj, or sepa- 
rate religions instruction ; none to be employed in the first, except 
under the sanction of the Board, nor in the latter but with the ap- 
probation of those members of the Board who are of the same reli- 
gious persuasion with those for whose use they are intended. [Al- 
though IT IS NOT DESIGNED TO EXCLUDE FROM THE LIST OF 
BOOKS FOR THE COMBINED INSTRUCTION, SUCH PORTIONS OF SA- 
CRED HISTORY, OR OP RELIGIOUS OR MORAL TEACHING, AS MAY 
BE APPROVED OP BY THE BOARD, IT IS TO BB UNDERSTOOD THAT 
THIS IS BY NO MEANS INTENDED TO CONVEY A PERFECT AND SUF- 
FlCISNT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, OR TO SUPERSEDE THE NECES- 
SITY OF A SEPARATE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION ON THE DAY SET 
APART FOR THAT PURPOSE.] 

'^They will require that a register shall be kept in the schools, in 
which shall be entered the attendance or non-attendance of each 
child on Divine wordiip on Sundays. 

** They will at various times, either by themselves or by their in- 
spectors, visit and examine into the state of each school, and report 
their observations to the Board. 

They will allow to the individuals or bodies applying fot 2ud, t^e 
appointment of their own teacher, subject to the following restric- 
tions and regulations : — 

*^ 1st. He (or she) shall be liable to be fined, suspended, or re- 
moved altogether, by the authority of the Commissioners, who shall, 
however, recotd their reasons. 

*' 2nd. He diall have received previous instruction in a Model 
School in Dublin, to be sanctioned by the Board. 

'^ N.B. — ^It is not intended that this regulation should apply to 
prevent the admission of masters or mistresses of schools already es- 
tablished, who may be approved of by the Commissioners. 

*' 3rd. He shall have received testimonies of good conduct, and o£ 
general fitness for the mtuation, from the Board. 

" llie Board will be intrusted with the absolute control over the 
funds which may be annually voted by Parliament, which they shall 
apply to the following purposes : — 
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' *^ Ist. Granting aid for the erection of schools, subject to the con- 
ditions hereinbefore specified. 

" 2nd. Paying Inspectors for visiting and reporting upon schook. 

*^3rd. Gratuities to Teachers of schools conducted under the 
Rules laid down, not exceeding pounds each. 

*^ 4th. Establishing and mintaining a Model School in Dublin, 
and training teachers for country schools. 

^* 5th. Editing and printing such books of moral and literary 
e lucation as may b^ approved of for the use of the schools, and sup- 
plying them and school necessaries at not lower than half-price. 

*^ 6 th. Defraying all necessary contingent expenses of the Board. 

^* I have thus stated the objects which His Majesty^s Government 
have in view, and the principal regulations by which they think 
those objects may be most effectually promoted : And I am directed 
by the Lord Lieutenant to express his ExceUency*s earnest wish 
that the one and the other may be found such as to procure for the 
J^oard the sanction of your Grace^s name, and the benefit of your 
Grace^s attendance. 

A full power will be given to the Board to make such regulations, 
upon matters of detail, not inconsistent with the spirit of these in- 
structions, as they may judge best qualified to carry into effect the 
intentions of the Government and of the Legislature. Parliament 
had already placed at his Excellency's disposal a sum which maybe 
available even in the course of the present year ; and as soon as the 
Board can be formed, it wUl be highly desirable that no time should 
be lost, with a view to the estimates of the ensuing year, in enabling 
such schools, already established, as are willing to subscribe to the 
conditions imposed, to put in their claims for protection and assist- 
ance ; and in receiving applications from parties desirous to avail 
themselves of the munificence of the Legislature in founding new 
schools under your regulations. 

" I have the honour to be, &c. 

** (Signed) 

" E. G. Stanley." 
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I must ask the special attention of the reader to the 
passage which is above printed in capitals. 
It is this: 

*^ AUhoM^ UigHot dmgned to exclude from the Usts of hooks for 
the comlnjied itutmetitm^ such portions of sacred history ^ or cf religious 
or moral teaching, as may he approved of hy the Boards it is to he 
understood that this is hy no means intended to convey a perfect and 
sufficient religious Education, or to supersede the necessity of separait 
religious instruction on the day set apart for that purpose*'''* 

This passage does not occur in Mr. Stanley's original 
letter. No copy of that letter containing it was ever 
published until the year 1841. This remarkable passage 
was interpolated after the publication of the letter. As 
acted on by the Commissioners, it completely changed 
the character of the plan. 

As Mr. Stanley's letter was originally published, it 
followed the recommendations of the committee of 1828. 
It proposed that which was strictly " a combined literary 
and a separate religious instruction," that is, a literary 
instruction from which the religious element should be 
altogether excluded — and a provision that instruction 
by the pastors of each religious persuasion should be 
given separately to the children of that persuasion. 

It deliberately rejected the suggestion of the prelates, 
who, in 1812, had thought it possible that extracts 
from Scripture, and lessons of Scripture History might 
be prepared for common use in the schools. It did so 
on the ground that such a scheme had been found to 
be impracticable, and that the only possible expedient 
was a system entirely separating literary from religious 
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cduention — giving to all the cMldren together literary 
instruction apart from any religious element — ^but en- 
suring a perfect religious teaching, by obliging the 
patrons of each school to appoint days upon which all 
the pupils should be separately taught by their respective 
pastors. 

In this work it contemplated the cordial co-operation 
of the clergy of all denominaticxis. 

It required, as an essential condition of aid to a school, 
that whole days should beset apart for religious instruc- 
tion, and other days for literary teaching only. 

The religious instruction upon the days devoted to 
that purpose was to be under the control and direction 
of the pastors of the different religious denominations. 

In addition to this, the clergy of the different persua- 
sions were to be permitted and encouraged togivesepa* 
rate religious instruction on the days devoted to literary 
education, either before or after the ordinary sdiool 
hours. 

And to complete the care of the religious culture of 
the children, the master of the school was to look after 
the attendance of the children at their respective places 
of Divine worship. 

Every one must feel that, if literary instruction could 
wholly be separated from religion — ^if, for instance, the 
scholars were only to learn arithmetic, l^eading, writing, 
book-keeping, and mathematics, such a system as this 
tnade ample and perfect provisicfn for a complete educa- 
tion both literary and religious. 

This, at all events, is the system clearly and unequi- 
vocally laid down in Mr. Stanley^$ letter. It was thcf 
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system deliberately adopted by the cabinet on a review 
of the result of all the inquiries on the subject of Irish 
education. It was the system to which the adhesion of 
the Irish public was asked, and on the faith of which 
the authorities of tlie Roman Catholic Church accepted 
the education provided by the National Board. 

It is not the system — ^it differs In all its essential ele- 
ments from the system — in support of which the grants, 
now made by Parliament, are applied. 

Nothing can be more clear, or distinct, or unequivocal 
than the declarations of Mr. Stanley^s letter. 

The plan of giving any common or combined religious 
instruction was unequivocally condemned. Former Com- 
missioners had ^' hoped to have been able to agree upon 
a selection from the Scriptures, ^^ich might have been 
generally acquisesced in by both persuasions. But it 
was soon found that these schemes were impracticable." 

These ^* impracticable schemes^* were at once at- 
tempted in the national schools. 

The conditions upon which the Commissioners were to 
give aid to schools were distinctly specified. 

** They will require that fche schools be kept open for a certain 
number of hours on four or five days of the week for moral and 
litetaiy edacatk>n only.^ 

And they will require^ 

*' That the remaining one oie two days in the week be set apart 
for giving separately such rdigious education to the children as may 
be approved of by the elei^ of their respective persuasions. ** 

There i^ not a naidonal school at this moment in Ire- 
land in which either of these requirements is observed. 
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^^ They will require that a register will be kept in the schools, in 
which will be entered the attendance or non-attendance of each 
child on Divine worship on Sundays." 

No such register ever has been kept, 

'' They will also permit and encourage the clergy to give religious 
instruction to the children of their respective persuasions, either be 
fore or after the ordinjiry school hours, on the other days of the week." 

The requirement of such permission and encourage- 
inent has been distinctly and avowedly abandoned in 
all but the vested schools. The patron of any non-vested 
school is perfectly at liberty to shut out any, or, if he 
pleases, every, Christian clergyman from giving instruc- 
tion in his school. 

These changes are not alterations in mere matters ot 
detail. They go to the very root and principle of the 
system. They affect it vitally, as one of united educa- 
tion, Mr. Stanley did not propose a system of " godless'' 
education. Religious instruction was an essential part 
jpf his plan. It was the indispensable condition of aid to 
M school, that this instruction should be given under the 
direction of the clergy of the respective persuasions. 
The right of pastoral authority was distinctly recog- 
nised as fully and completely as it is in the English sys- 
tem, in which the trust deeds provide for the control of 
the bishop. Under Mr. Stanley's letter no one could ob- 
tain aid for a national school unless he guaranteed to pro- 
vide for the Protestant children a religious education to 
be prescribed by their clergyman; and for the Roman 
Catholic children a religious education to be prescribed 
by the priest. Every possible precaution was taken to 
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ensnre that every child attending a national school 
should be fully instructed in the principles of his own 
faith. 

Even his attendance at its worship on the Sabbath was 
directly made a subject of his master^s care. 

These regulations may or may not have been suited 
to the circumstances of the country. But they were the 
essential, the vital, parts of Mr. Stanley's plan. 

The framer of that plan assumed, as a matter of course, 
that the clergy and laity of all persuasions would join in 
giving it effect. If anything so extraordinary should 
happen as an application exclusively from Protestants, 
or exclusively from Roman Catholics, it was to excite 
the suspicion and call for the enquiries of the Commis- 
sioners. 

" When the application proceeds exclusively from Protestants 
or exclusively from Roman Catholics, it will be proper for tbi 
Board to make enquiry as to the causes which lead to the absence of 
any names of the persuasion which does not appear.*' 

Last not least — there was another essential condition 
of aid. The Commissioners " will invariably require, 

AS A CONDITION NOT TO BR DEPARTED FROM, that local 

funds shall be raised, upon which any aid from the pub- 
lic will be dependent" 

One model school, for the instruction of the master 
or mistress, was contemplated in this plan. 

^^ He (or she) shall have received previoos instruction in A model 

SCHOOL TO BE ESTABLISHED IN DUBLIN.^* 

** N.B. It is not intended that this regulation shall apply to pre- 
vent the admiasion of masters or mistresses of schools abxady estab* 
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Ivbed, who may be appcoved of by the CkmuniBiooLeis, nor of sack 
a8 the Board may think fit to appoint before thk fbofosed kodicl 
8CHOOL may come into operation." 

. The system indicated in that letter is no longer in force. 
The whole history of the administration of the grant 
which it inaugurated is a record of successive and still 
more widely diverging departures from its principles and 
rules. 

It is not easy to trace the changes which have gra- 
dually transformed the system into one wholly difiFerent 
from the original plan. A careful comparison of the 
rules, as they were published in successive years, sup- 
plies, perhaps, the only means of obtaining perfect infor- 
mation upon the subject. 

Before the first report of the Commissioners was pub- 
lished — indeed before they had entered on the practical 
discharge of their duties, two vital alterations had been 
found indispensable. 

One was the abandonment of the rule requiring the 
master to look after the attendance of the children at 
their respective places of worship. 

The second was the abandonment of the attempt to 
give a purely secular instruction in the hours of com- 
bined education^ and the substitution for this of an edu- 
cation designed to convey a large amount of moral and 
religious teaching in common. 

In their first report, in 1834, the Conmiissioners then 
state the effect of the rules under which they thus 
acted — 

*'*' We bare thus ahoim to all who ohoon to read our roles, with 
Um WW of onientandiDg them, not per?erting them, tbO, while 
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we desire to bring Chrifitiaa ohiJdren of all deaomiBatioDS together, 
80 that they may receive instruction in comman in those points qJ 
education which do not clash xoith any particular religious opinions^ 
we take care that sufficient time be set apart for separate religiops 
instruction, and that the Minister of God^s word, of all Christian 
creeds, and those aj^roved of by them, shall have the fullest c^por- 
tunity of reading and ezpoundiiig it, and of seeing that the ohildxen 
of their reepectiire denoioinatioiiB do read and undenitaH4 it, not oaa^ 
weekly but daily, if they think proper." 

A glance will show how far the limits of combined or 
common edacation had been extended. Mr. Stanley^s 
letter distinctly confined the common teaching within 
the limits of secular education. In this report it is 
limited only by the somewhat undefined boundary, 
which includes all ^^ those points of education which do 
not clash with any particular religious opii^ons." It 
cannot be too often or too distinctly repeated, that the 
Commissioners engrafted upon the system the very at- 
tempt which the letter supposed to inaugurate thi^t sys- 
tem, bad, in express terms, rejected and condemned. 

The Commissioners, in fact, had entered upon the 
experiment against which Mr. Stanley's letter, fol- 
lowing the report of the Committee of 1828, had dis- 
tinctly warned them. They attempted to convey a 
general religious knowledge, '* without clashing witb 
any particular religious opinion^'* 

Thus early had the purely secular combined educa* 
lion disappeared from the system. 

The *' separate religious instruction,*' however, still 
kept its place, with the remarkable exception of the 
provision for the attendance of the children at Divine 
worship on Sundays^this rule was abandoned, because 
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the Protestant Commissioners would not consent to a 
rule by which Protestant patrons were called on to see 
to the attendance of children at a religious worship of 
which they disapproved* 

Thus early did the scruples of strong religious con- 
viction interfere with the calculations of theorists. It 
might have been foreseen that this objection, once 
yielded to, must prevail to a much greater extent. If 
the Protestant patron would not be permitted by his con- 
science to take part in seeing that the children went to 
Mass upon Sunday — ^there was but a shade of differ- 
ence in his entering into an engagement to bring the 
priest to teach them on Saturdays. 

The gradual disappearance of the provisions for se- 
parate religious instruction is very curious. 

In 1834 the rule is thus printed — 

* It is a very Edngnlar fact that, when the Cominissioners met, the 
objectioDS to the parts of the proposed plan came not from the Roman 
Catholic, but from the Protestant members of the Board. 

The Roman Catholic Commissioners offered no objection to the 
role which bound the patrons to see that the Protestant children at- 
tended the services of their Church. 

The requirement as to Divine worship was abandoned, on the 
refusal of the Protestant Commissioners to accede to it. 

The government proposed, at the institution of the Board, that the 
Commissioners should provide the Authorised Version of the Scrip- 
tures for the use of the Protestant children, the Dooay Version for 
the Roman Catholics. The Roman Catholic Commissioners assented^ 
the Protestant refused, — Report of Commissioners^ of 1836. 

In consequence of this refusal, no copy of the Holy Scriptures has 
ever been supplied by the Board to a national school. The Scrips 
i^ure extracts were prepared as a substitute. 
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" One day in each week, (independently of Sunday,) is to be set 
apart for religious iostruction of the children, on which day such 
pastors, or other persons as are approved of by the parents or guar- 
dians of the children, shall have access to them for that purpose, 
whether those pastois have signed the original application or not.** 

The positive and precise direction of Mr. Stanley's 
letter was, that the Commissioners should require that 
one or two days in each week should be set apart for 
giving separately such religious instruction as may be 
approved of by the clergy of their respective persuasions,^ 

The Commissioners substituted for this clear and de- 
finite rule, which obliged the patrons to see that each 
child received religious instruction under the control of 
his clergyman, the vague and indefinite regulation that 
" he was to be taught by such pastor, or other person, 
as might be approved of by his parents or guardians." 

The recognition of ministerial or pastoral control in 
Mr. Stanley's letter was thus wholly ignored. The re- 
quirement of Mr. Stanley's letter was that of a religious 
education, under the control of the respective clergy. 
The Commissioner substituted for this, teaching by any. 
person of whom the parent or guardian might approve. 

The difference was a vital one. The change totally 
destroyed all security for any really effective religious in- 
struction in the school. It would not be sufficient to de- 
scribe it as a mere change from the principle of pastoral 
to that of parental responsibility. This by no m&ns con- 
veys the full effect of the change. Mr. Stanley's letter 
made it an indispensable condition that in each school re- 
ligious instruction should be given, for the fullness of 
which the best possible guarantee was taken by placing it 
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pnder the control of the clergyman. The rule of the 
Commissioners professed to require a religious instruc- 
tion, for the fulness of which there was, in fact, no 
guarantee, whatever. 

The strange part of the matter is, that no notice what- 
ever was given of this great change in the principle of 
Mr. Stanley's letter. The Commissioners proceeded as if 
they were still acting on that letter. No person, except 
those who minutely compared their rules with that let- 
ter, could detect the departure* 

In 1834, the rules as to securing religious instruction 
had been so far modified that nothing was required as 
to the attendance of children at Divine worship, and 
the other requirement of the Board was satisfied if 
any person, of whom the parents might be induced to 
approve, professed " on one day in the week to'give them 
religious teaching." 

The next modification of the rule isi to he found in the 
report of 1838. 

*^ One day in ea^ week or part ov a day, ^dependently of 
Smnday, is to be set apart for religions instruction.** 

Mr. Stanley^s letter made it an indispensable require- 
ment that, on two days, <Hr, as a minimum, one day in 
the week, all secular instruction should be suspended, 
and the time exclusively devoted to religious teaching, 
under the iuperintendenee of the clergy^ 

In 1834, the superintendence of the clergy i^ enlirdy 
ignored; and one day only is mentioned^ on whieh aay 
one approved of by the parents, may teacL 

In 1888, the *^ day'* has dwindled down to " a part of. 
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a day," and the secular instruction is allowed to intrude 
on every day of the week. 

In 1842, a new code of rules is published, in which the 
whole of these rules are deliberately abandoned. The es- 
sential requirement of Mr. Stanley's letter, as to setting 
apart some time for religious instruction, is wholly 
given up. On the contrary, the principle is distinctly an- 
nounced that, " THE PATEONS OF THE SEVERAL SCHOOLS 
HAVS THE RIGHT OF APPOINTING SUCH RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TIOH AS THEY THINK PROPER TO BE GIVEN IN THEM." Not 

only this, but subject to the rule that no child should be 
compelled to be present. 

**Religioas instraction may be given during tue fixed 
SCHOOL HOURS, or Otherwise." 

" In schools not vested, but which receive aid only by way of 
salary and books, it is for the patrons to determine whether religions 
instraction shall be given in the schoolroom or not, but if they do 
2iot allow it in the schooboom, the children whose parents or guar^ 
dians so desire, must be allowed to absent themselves from the achocd 
at reasonable times for the purpose of receiving such instruction 

I 

elsewhere." 

It is impossible to conceive a more complete subver- 
sion of every principle laid down in Mr, Stanley's 
letter. Within the short space of ten years all provision 
for any separate religious education had been entirely 
broken down. The letter distinctly required that one 
day in the week should be devoted to religious instruc- 
tion — ^under the care of the pastor of the child* In 
1834j the pastor was entirely ignored. In 1838, the day 
was permitted to be broken in upon. In 1842, it was 
wholly given up. The patron was allowed to exclude 
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all pastoral and all religious instruction if lie pleased, 
and the only provision in which an attempt was made to 
recognise the right of a child to receive religious instruc- 
tion was that which secured to him the privilege of ab- 
senting himself from school if his parents wished him to 
learn something of religioB elsewhere. 

And, furthermore, the patron of each school was 
allowed to make religious teaching, in his own peculiar 
tenets, a part of the every day business of the school, 
provided only he did not compel any child to receive 
that religious instruction. 

Under these rules — 

A Roman Catholic priest may establish a school, in 
which no religion but the Roman Catholic may be taught, 
in which no Protestant clergyman shall be ever per- 
mitted to give any religious instruction to the children 
of his own flock — ^in which, the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent may be taught " during fixed school hours" — 
provided only some certain hours are set apart for its 
teaching, and that Protestant children who attend the 
school should be allowed if they choose to leave the 
schoolroom at these hours. 

On the other hand, a Protestant clergyman can now 
establish a school from which he can exclude every 
Roman Catholic priest — ^in which, during fixed hours, 
he can teach the most anti-Catholic tracts; and the 
only condition imposed upon him is, that, during these 
hours of Protestant teaching, if any poor *' Popish" 
child desires to leave the schoolroom he shall not compel 
him to remain. 

Or, lastly — the infidel may establish a school, from 
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which all religious instruction shall be excluded, in 
which neither priest nor ministei^ shall be permitted to 
teach, and in which no provision shall be made that a 
single child that attends it shall ever learn anything of 
God or Christianity, except, perhaps, the allusions con- 
tained in a lesson pasted on the wall of the schoolroom, 
inculcating the Christian duty of forbearance and tole- 
ration. 

Under, (shall I say?) the pretence of Mr. Stanley's 
letter, a system of education has been gradually imposed 
upon Ireland, in contravention of every one of the 
principles laid down in that letter, and such as no 
minister could have ventured, at the time that letter was 
written, to propose. 

It requires, as I have said, some careful and minute 
examination to trace the changes by which this has 
been effected. 

The first alteration took place almost before the ink 
was dry upon Mr. Stanley's letter. 

The letter of Mr. Stanley was sent to the Duke of 
Leinster, without the passage to which attention has 
been called. At the suggestion of the Commissioners, 
that passage was immediately interpolated in that 
letter. 

Nor was this all. Not only was the original letter 
published in the Commissioners' reports, but it was ac- 
tually printed and posted as a tablet in every national 
school. It is enough to say, that the letter so printed 
in their reports, so posted in their schoolrooms, was not 
the document under which the Commissioners were 
acting. Nay, more, that it was one which they had 
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actually refused to carry out, and in which they had 
insisted on an essential change.* 

The transaction was, in itself, a strange one. But it 
was still more strange that the original letter was pub- 
lished by the commissioners as the document upon 
which they were acting, without the interpolated pas- 
sage. That passage was first printed in 1841, when, on 
the arrival of Lord De Grey, as Lord Lieutenant, they 
thought it necessary to place before him a general re- 
view of their proceedings. In an appendix to their 
report of that year, a copy of Mr. Stanley's letter 
was printed, in which the interpolated passage for the 
first time appeared. It appeared, however, as pari of 
the original document, and without anything to mark 
that it was an addition subsequently made. 

The history of this transaction is so remakable that 

* I have taken the original version of Mr. Stanley^s letter from 
the reports of the Commissioners, in which it is so published up to 
1840. 

The fact that this version was posted in the sdioolrooms is stated 
by Mr. Kavanagh (Catholic Case Stated, p. 21), who had ample 
means of becoming acquainted with the &ct. 

It is difficult to suppose that the Commissioners, or any of them, 
intended to conceal from the public that they had insisted on an 
essential change in the plan recommended by the committee of 1828, 
and originally proposed by the government. Yet it is indisputable 
that such a change was made, and that the passage added to the 
letter, for the purpose of authorising that change, was kept a secret. 

Any person forming his opinion of the system from Mr. Stanley's 
letter, either as printed in the yearly reports or as posted in the 
schoolrooms, would have formed a completely erroneous estimate of 
priitciples upon which it was based. 
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it must be read in Archbishop Whately's own words. 
After his retirement from the Board, he was examined 
in the year 1854, before a committee of the House of 
Lords. He was asked by Lord Eglinton : 

" Lord Ardrossan — Have you taken a very warm interest in 
the system from the commencement ? 

From the very commencement I have. It was proposed to me 
first in the month of November after my appointment, and I la- 
boured to make myself fnlly master of the system, and of the cir- 
cunastances that might affect the carrying out of it, and I laboured 
most assiduously ever after. I was not merely an attendant at tli3 
weekly m3etings of the Board, but I was in the course of the week 
a very frequent attendant at the Model School, and conferred with 
the other commissioners in private, and with the inspectors and 
schoolmasters, and other officers that were concerned in carrying on 
the system. So that, in fact, I devoted a great deal more time and 
attention to it than merely as an attendant at the ordinary weekly 
meetings of the Board. I have taken the liberty of mentioning that 
circumstance for this reason, that there was a pamphlet brought out 
some years afterwards by a person who stated distinctly that Provost 
Sadleir and myself seldom or never attended the meetings of the 
Board, and knew nothing of what was going on, but merely signed, 
without examination, any papers that were put before us, which was a 
statement that, perhaps, he might not have known to be untrue, but 
if he had made the slightest inquiry, he might have ascertained that 
it was the very reverse of the truth. 

" Will you be kind enough to state to the committee how tha 
combined religious instruction was first engrafted on the system ? 

" It was at a very early meeting of the commissioners, at which 
it was suggested by some of them — a suggestion immediately 
adopted by the others — ^that it would be a thing most unacceptable, 
and indeed almost impossible to be carried on, to ignore altogether 
everything connected with religion ; that it would be possible to 
have an anti-religious system ; that is to say, we might have just 
such an education in reference to Christianity, as we are accustomed 

£ 
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alMrays to give in reference to the heathen religions, to all young 
gentlemen who have a clafisical education. We teach them, and we 
could not avoid teaching them, that there were such beings worshipped 
as Jupiter and Nepture. We teach them that all this heathen 
mythology which they are obliged to learn, in order to understand 
the history and geography of ancient nations, was all a delusion, 
all untrue, and unworthy of attention, except for the sake of eluci- 
dating the authors which they are reading. For it would be im- 
possible to give a young man what is called a classical education, and 
to ignore altogether the existence of aiiy such thing as the heathen 
mythology. And we agreed accordingly, that, though it would be 
possible to give an anti-religious education, and to teach that Chris- 
tianity, and Mahommedanism, and Paganism are all systems of de- 
]usion, it would be impossible to ignore (as the modem phrase is) all 
reference to religion, unless we were contented with simply teach- 
ing the children to read and write, which might be done out of 
iEsop's Fables. It was suggested that the plan should be so far 
modified, that everything could be agreed upon by the Commis- 
sioners, as being something unexceptionable for Christians of all de- 
nominations, should be introduced in the various lessons on history 
and geography, and in what other ways might seem most suitable. 
And in addition to this. Dr. Carlisle, who was one of the original 
Commissioners, suggested that a considerable portion of Scripture 
might be introduced, not enforced, but recommended by the Com- 
missioners, by framing a new version, that should not adhere rigidly 
either to the Authorised Version or to the Douay, respecting which 
there was a great deal of party spirit and controversy afloat. This 
was also acceded to by Archbishop Murray, and by all the other 
Roman Catholic as well as Protestant ConmiiasionerB. And accord - 
ingly he, with the assitance of some of the other Commissionens, 
prepared those lessons from the Scriptures that were published by 
the Board. But although the reading of those Scripture Lessons 
was never made compulsory, that is, no patron was allowed to com- 
pel children to read them, if the parents objected, the Reading 
Books (as they were called) of the Board contained a great deal of 
Scripture History and frequent allusions to Christianity, and a pro- 
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per mixture of religious motiyes, addressed to Christians as such 
in all the moral lessons given ; and those books the patrons of 
any school may require the children who attend the school to 
read." 

To meet these views of the Commissioners, the altera- 
tion was made in the terms of Lord Stanley's letter. 

And this was effected, not openly, by a new letter, 
altering or explaining the former — ^but by a skilful, not 
to say artful, interpolation of a passage, which wholly 
changed the spirit of the original letter — an interpo- 
lation effected in such a way, that for a long time it was 
unnoticed. It is probably imknown, at this moment, to 
many who have devoted attention to the question. 

Whatever was the reason, the Commissioners were, 
apparently to the public, acting under a letter which was 
printed and published by them as their authority. 
They were really- acting under a version of that letter 
containing an interpolated passage of no little importance 
in interpreting the whole. 

It is not, perhaps, too much to say, that the full ex- 
tent of the change effected by this alteration could 
scarcely have been contemplated either by Mr. Stanley 
or the majority of the Commissioners. If they had really 
understood it, it can hardly be supposed that a change 
so complete would have been effected in the manner in 
which this alteration was made. 

A state paper — for this was unquestionably the cha- 
racter of Mr. Stanley's letter — was laid before Parlia- 
ment, and given to the public as a deliberate document, 
describing the new system upon which grants for Irish 
education were to be administered. The change made 
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in this paper was kept secret for six years. No inti- 
mation, at least, was given of it, either to Parliament or 
the country. This course could scarcely have been 
adopted if the alteration had been generally regarded 
as a serious one. Mr. Stanley, we may certainly assume, 
would have immediately called the attention of Parlia- 
ment to the revised copy of his letter, if he had re- 
garded it as making an essential, or even a considera- 
ble, alteration in the regulations enjoined by that letter. 

Yet, on the other hand, it is impossible not to see that 
there must have been some persons influentially engaged 
in the administration of the system, who were anxious 
that this change should not be noticed. Unless some 
effort were made to suppress all reference to it — some 
notice must have been taken of a matter so remarkable 
as the interpolation of a passage in the letter after it had 
been, not only received but published. The very mode, 
indeed, of effecting the change, not by a supplemental 
letter, but by an interpolation in the original document, 
indicated a desire to accomplish it without attracting 
any attention. 

One of the Commissioners certainly understood the 
importance of the change. In 1854, Mr. Carlisle, in a 
letter, to the Tirnesy described it thus: — 

^^ This concession considerably altered the original system, and 
rendered it, instead of being a rigid system of exclosion of all reli- 
gion from the Board, and the common education of the people — an 
experiment, how far Roman Catholics and Protestants could proceed 
together, with perfect unanimity, in introducing scriptural light 
among the population generally'-*an experiment, considering what 
the state of Ireland has been for centuries — perhaps, the most in- 
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teresting and important, but at the same time, the most delicate 
and difficult that ever was entrusted to any commission." 

As the concession was acted on by the Commissioners, 
it was in direct opposition to Mr. Stanley's original 
letter. It was the revival of the schemes which that 
letter denounced as impracticable. Strange, indeed, 
to say, that the very project which Mr. Stanley pointed 
out as the instance of their impracticability was at- 
tempted by the Commissioners, under the authority of 
the interpolated passage ; " they were able to agree upon 
a selection from the Scriptures, which they hoped might 
be generally acquiesced in by both persuasions " In the 
end they discovered that Mr. Stanley was not wrong in 
describing the project as impracticable; but the fact 
that they adopted a selection from the Scriptures, and 
printed and circulated nearly a million copies, is the 
clearest proof of the extent of the alteration which the 
interpolated passage made in the terms and meaning 
of the letter. 

Thus is established this very remarkable fact — that 
the Commissioners, to whom government confided the 
carrying out of Mr. Stanley's letter, deliberately came 
to the resolution, that it was impossible to act on the plan 
proposed by that letter, so far as it involved a non-reli- 
gious secular education. Upon this point the testimony 
of Archbishop Whately is decisive. 

The attempt was then made of combining with the 
secular education, religious teaching, which would pos- 
sess no distinctive feature. Moral lessons were drawn 
up— extracts from Scripture were prepared, and at last, 
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a work on the "Evidences of Christianity" was included 
in the list of the class books of the Board. 

The use of these books of religious teaching was not 
made compulsory upon patrons ; but every patron had 
the right, if he pleased, of enforcing instruction in them 
upon all children attending the school. They were re- 
garded as a part of the combined system of literary in- 
struction. And books containing a large amount of 
Scripture history, and essentially religious teaching, were 
the recognised reading books of the National Board. 

It is impossible not to feel the difficulties which at- 
tended such an attempt. The more enlarged and liberal 
the education afforded, the greater did these difficulties 
become. If the schools were to be merely primary 
schools of elementary instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, it might be easy to hang up in the school- 
room a religious lesson on the duty of Christian tolera- 
tion and charity to all. The Board, however, from the 
very cemmehcement, contemplated an education of a far 
higher kind. History, political economy, geology, as- 
t^'onomy, were among the subjects which they attempted 
to teach. These were subjects in which the teaching 
that excludes religious allusions must be anti-religious. 
They were subjects upon which it was very hard to 
speak of religion, and 'avoid all that is peculiar in any 
sect of Christians. Archbishop Whately's book on the 
Evidences of Christianity was censured, because, in deal- 
ing with such a subject, it omitted all reference to the 
Divinity of our Lord. It may be readily believed that 
♦his was not the only objection which Catholics might 
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find In a book on snch a subject written bv one enter- 
taining the views held by the Archbishop. There >^ 
no doubt, many Protestant churchmen who wooll te 
just as little satisfied with its teaching of the grom-is 
upon which revekticn is to be beficrcd- 

Mr. Stanley, in his letter, had pointed to the »t oi 

framing common extracts from Scriptore. « one of irt^ 

impracticable schemes. It was a task from which i:^ 

Commissioners did not shrink, and one in which Acy 

attained, in their own opinion, at least, a partial succcs'^- 

A mixed Board earnestly recommended the Scriptnre 

extracts of Mr. Carlisle, and Archbishop Whately 

prided himself on having brought to the Roman Catholic 

people of Ireland " a larger amount of scriptural know- 

ledge than they ever had received before, or were ever 

likely to receive again." * 

* The last charge delivered by ArchlMahop Whafcdy 1» hiaclergy, 
on the 16th of June, 1863, contained the following pewages :— 
" Of all the wondere— and they are not few or amall— which ha- e 

appeared in the last half centaiy, this will he accounted by oar po8- 
terity as the most marveUons. They will r^ard it aa a thing above 
all others strange and anacconntaUc, that where an opening waa 
afforded for imparting to Boman Catholics as well aa to ProtestanU, 
raider the sanction of Roman Catholic miniatcra, a large amonnt of 
scriptural instruclacm— an amoont which woald prohaWy hav^ Wl 
many of them, in after years, to the stody ol the entifft fti hie : ^Ki<i 
work should have been strenuoaaly and pcweveringjy (\ppf)/^ an'l 
finally defeated by Protestanta,'' 
Again, he said : — 

"ThenltBnater8raHolfl»flf9*J««im»ii« -yw» W ''^^^\ -•> 
pressionof thewofk, aawasBewiiw* -tnifW -^^w"^ ^^^ --. ^ 
ried hot lor iliat ofi^MiCM. Jhm-^m^^^f^^ 
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I will not stop to enquire how far this was the hoast 
of one unacquainted with the real condition of the 
Irish people. It is of more importance to observe that 
all which was done in this direction was a complete de- 
parture from the original principles of Mr. Stanley's 
letter. The combined education was no longer purely 
secular. The distinctive feature of the plan, as origi- 
nally framed, was abandoned almost as soon as it was 

« 

iormed. 

It is very difficult to believe there was not at the bot- 
tom of that abandonment the secret desire on the part 
of the Protestant Commissioners, to use the power in 
their hands, as a means of communicating to the great 
mass of the population some portion of that scriptural 
knowledge, upon which their own education and their 
own convictions taught them to set so high a value. 
Without imputing to them the vulgar project of a 
coarse proselytism, we can read in the reproachful boast 
of Archbishop Whately,* and the description of the ex- 

an opportunity which no one could have calculated on before- 
liand as likely to occur, and which no one can expect ever to return — 
a golden opportunity for diffusing among the great mass of the 
IrLbh people such an amount of scriptural knowledge afi they had 
never had hitherto, nor are ever likely to have hereafter." 

* In the same charge already referred to, Archbishop Whately, 
referring to the opposition of a section of Roman Catholics to " the 
general diffusion of scriptural knowledge," continues : — 

^^ With what alarm must these persons have seen the books I 
have been speaking of, placed with the sanction of rulers of their 
own church in the hands of hundreds of thousands of the youth of 
their communion ? With what wondering exultation must they 
have seen the scheme defeated through the agency of Protestants ?" 
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periment of Mr. Carlisle, strong indications of a wish 
to convey to the people scriptural instruction from 
which they supposed they had been debarred — and 
something of a feeling, that in conveying to them that 
instruction they were breaking down barriers hitherto 
supposed to be distinctive of their country and their 
creed. 

Yet surely the Commissioners were right when they 
came to the conclusion, that it was impossible to admi- 
nister a system of secular education from which the re- 
ligious element should be wholly excluded. Religion 
is not a subject so utterly remote from practical life, 
that men can teach children through the live long day, 
and never touch upon it. The instance Archbishop 
Whately gives of a boy's enquiry as to the heathen my- 
thology, is not a solitary one. In the discipline as well 
as the teaching of a school, allusions to religion must 
arise. If a boy tells a lie, is the master violating his 
duty if he tells him that falsehood is displeasing to God ? 
If in his reading of his school lessons the name of Jesus 
incidentally occurs, is his teacher to be forbidden to tell 
him that Jesus is Divine ? If in studying geography, 
some doubt is started inconsistent with a belief in Scrip- 
ture, is the instructor to withhold the explanation by 
which the seeming contradiction can at once be recon- 
ciled? If the boy to whom the wonders of astronomy 
are opened, fancies that he has discovered a light that 
tells him that which he has regarded as revelation is un- 
true, is the master not to bring from the stores of his 
own knowledge the information that would set him 
right ? An education from which, in this sense, religior 
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IS excluded, would, in the words of Archbishop Whately, 
be " an anti-religious one.'' 

The Commissioners believed that it was possible to 
carry on education by excluding only a reference to those 
religious topics known as controversial. It is, no doubt, 
more than possible to teach many truths of Christianity 
without doing the slightest violence to any peculiar re- 
ligious feelings. But the task is one, I will not say, of 
no ordinary difficulty, but one requiring qualifications 
that do not fall to the lot of all. It is only a master 
spirit that can touch the chords of the human heart, in 
which all Christian feeling harmonizes, without moving 
the jarring ones that lie so near them. Silence as to 
some doctrine may amount to its denial. The task of in- 
culcating that upon which all agree, without conveying 
any implied teaching as to the points upon which we 
differ, is one, certainly, for which we can scarcely ex- 
pect the master of every national school to be fit. 

It is yet impossible to contemplate without emotion the 
efforts which were made by those who first administered 
the national system to frame lessons of religious instruc- 
tion, which children of all denominations might accept. 
In the remembrance of these efforts. Archbishop Murray 
occupies, of necessity, the foremost place. The represen- 
tative of a Church, of all Christian Churches, the most 
uncompromising in its claims to be the exclusive teacher, 
this good and enlightened prelate, found the means of 
reconcilino^ those claims with a cordial effort to avail 
himself of every aid in giving combined religious in- 
struction to a divided and distracted nation. Protest- 
ants who can see nothing but intolerance and illiberality 
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in Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, may learn a lesson from 
the fact, that in his anxiety to effect this, Archbishop 
Murray joined with his Protestant rival, and with the 
representative of Presbyterian Calvinism, in conveying 
scriptural knowledge to the children of all creeds. He 
accepted a summary of the " Evidences of Christianity," 
prepared by Archbishop Whately, and " earnestly re- 
commended" the use of Scripture extracts, which were 
originally selected and drawn up by Mr. Carlisle. 

We shall see, as we proceed, that the opportunity thus 
presented, was used for purposes far beyond any that 
were contemplated at the formation of the Board. Mr. 
Carlisle it was who first suggested the necessity of re- 
curring to the discarded and condemned recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners of 1812. The argument 
against a purely secular education was irresistible, if that 
secular education was to extend beyond the mere ele- 
mentary rudiments of education. It might, perhaps, 
have been possible to have administered the system laid 
down in Mr. Stanley's letter, by confining it to schools 
of elementary instruction, leaving a higher education to 
be given in schools of a higher class, conducted upon 
different principles. This, however, would not have suited 
the more ambitious views of the Commissioners, and in 
the contemplation of a system which aimed at instructing 
the people generally in higher branches of knowledge, 
it became absolutely indispensable to make some provi- 
sion for combining with this, at least, a reference to re- 
ligious truth. 

I shall presently speak with perfect freedom, and, I 
trust, with perfect candour, of the efforts that were 
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made to convey to the mind of the Irish people enlight- 
enment upon subjects generally considered to be remote 
from mere popular education. But upon the one point of 
making Scriptural and religious knowledge a portion of 
the combined education, I may, perhaps, after the events 
of 1854, be permitted to say that if has failed. Its 
author mournfully confessed this when he retired from 
the administration of the system, in which he had in- 
curred so much obliquy and for which he had sacrificed 
so much. It failed, in spite of all the authority, the 
virtue, and the ability that were engaged in the attempt. 
Its failure is to be attributed not to any want of since- 
rity or earnestness in those who made it. It failed from 
the inexorable and unalterable laws of truth and human 
nature. No human power could teach abstract Chris- 
tianity to children without embodying it in some of its 
peculiar forms. 

In estimating the proposal made by the Commis- 
sioners of 1826, and the Committee of 1828 — the pro- 
posal which Mr. Stanley's letter was intended to carry 
into practical effect — it is but just to its originators, it 
is but just to Mr. Stanley himself, to observe that 
much of the opposition which the National System has 
encountered proceeded from the anomalous addition 
so strangely grafted on the original plan. The Scrip- 
ture extracts were the chief object of Protestant hos- 
tility in the early years of the existence of the Board. 
Books coming under the same category have mainly 
provoked the opposition of the Catholic prelates to the 
model schools. If the interpolated passage had never 
been inserted in the letter these causes of hostility 
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would never have existed. Whatever might have been 
the reception of the system as originally proposed, it is 
open to its framers to say that the chief objections 
against the National Board have been made, not to 
their proposal, but to excrescences which were attached 
to it. The concession that " portions of sacred history, 
or of religious or moral teaching," were not necessarily 
to be excluded from the combined teaching, introduced 
into the plan an element entirely inconsistent with its 
general design. It may be true that more serious 
objections were thus removed, but unquestionably the 
writer of Mr. Stanley's letter has a right to say that the 
perils which have been actually encountered by the 
system have chiefly resulted from the addition to his 
plan. It can be truly said that the experiment recom- 
mended by the Committee of 1828, and by Mr. Stan- 
ley's original letter, has never yet been tried. 

Leaving aside these matters for future observations, 
I proceed, in the first instance, rapidly to review the 
history of Irish education from 1831. 

In the case of the National Board, as in that of the 
Kildare-place system, the Roman Catholic clergy and 
people eagerly embraced the offer of education that 
came, with assurances that there should be no interfe- 
rence with the religious belief of the children. Long 
years of unjust legislation had prepared them to accept 
thankfully a slight concession. The national system was 
a boon to them, as it relieved them from a conflict in the 
mind of their people between their desire for education 
and the dissatisfaction of the priesthood with scriptural 
schools. 
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With the Protestant people the case was far different. 
To them the national system offered not concession, but 
restraint. They had enjoyed the free teaching of their 
own religion; at all events, the free reading of the holy 
Scriptures in the school. The surrender of the latter, 
was to them the abandonment of Protestantism. In all 
the controversies between their clq^gymen and Catho- 
lic priests, the great subjects of dispute had been the 
right of private judgment, and the free circulation of 
the Word of God. Bible Societies had borne throughout 
Ireland the banner of Protestantism with these mottos. 
The educational standards of the Church were forgotten 
in the excitement of the cry that rallied all Protestants 
for *' the Bible without note or comment." For the ten 
years preceding the establishment of the national sys- 
tem, that cry had been the watchword of Protestant 
exertion, not only in education, but on the platforms of 
Bible societies, and in the controversial discourses of the 
pulpit. 

The abandonment of the reading of the holy Scrip- 
tures in the schools was a decisive triumph to the Roman 
Catholics. It is vain to reason with men when religious 
passions are excited. From one end of Protestant Ire- 
land to another, the proposal of the national system was 
assailed with a vehemence for which no modem contro- 
versy supplies a parallel. The outburst of feeling in 
which English Protestantism expressed its indignation 
at the " Papal aggression," was calm and quiet in com- 
parison with the fury with which Irish Protestantism 
denounced the Papal aggression of Mr. Stanley's letter 
•n 1831. 
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It is Strange to call to mind, that some of the most 
vehement of those attacks were made upon those por- 
tions of the system which had now almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The books of combined religious instruction 
,were violently assailed. The Scripture extracts espe- 
cially were denounced as mutilating the Word of God — 
as altering the sens^ of Scripture to meet the tenets of 
the Roman Catholic Church. With more reason they 
were objected to- as shaking the faith of Protestant chil- 
dren in the Authorised Version of the Scriptures, and 
thus sapping the foundation of their religious belief. 
Younger men who have grown up since these controver- 
sies, and who visit a Presbyterian National School, will 
be startled when they are told that the fiercest fiame of 
controversy was kindled by the fear that Protestant 
children should read a New Testament in which pen- 
ance' was substituted for repentance : or a table of the 
commandments ii^ which the second was not to be found. 
The Scripture extrjkcts have vanished from the ordinary 
schools, and the long and violent disputes which agi- 
tated us, as to theb: real character, as far as these 
schools are concerned, have alreadv become matters of 
mere antiquarian research. 

No one can read Mr. Stanley's letter without seeing 
that for this vehement opposition on the part of the 
Protestants, the authors of the system were wholly un- 
prepared. A more intimate acquaintance with the state 
of feeling in Ireland might have led them to expect 
something of the kind. Possibly, if they had done so, 
some steps might have been previously taken to sound 
the feelings and meet the views of those who possessed 
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the confidence of the Irish Protestants. Yet, after all, 
they knew very little of the country, who framed a sys- 
tem of education of which they expected the most pro- 
minent feature to be joint applications from the parson 
and the priest. 

But we must remember, as I have already pointed 
out, that all that was really most characteristic of 
the system was not in the contemplation of the writer 
of Mr. Stanley's original letter. The Scripture ex- 
tracts, and all the lesson books of the Board were grafted 
on the system under the authority of the interpolated 
passage. All the combined religious instruction was 
the creation of Archbishop Whately's mind. He has 
left on record his sense of bitter disappointment at 
finding that a plan for conveying scriptural know- 
ledge to Roman Catholics was defeated by Protestant 
opposition, after he had succeeded in receiving the eon- 
sent of the prelates of the other Church. There are 
many who say that a great mistake was made by the 
Protestant Church in refusing to take that place in the 
management of the national system which its authors 
unquestionably desired and expected they would assume. 
It is strangely suggestive of the mode in which Ireland 
is governed to remember, that, in framing the details of 
a plan, in which it was proposed to conciliate the con- 
flicting prejudices of Irishmen — the chief part was borne 
by a young English nobleman, and an Archbishop, just 
come from an Oxford College, who set foot in Irelanil 
for the first time when he came to be enthroned in his 
cathedral. So far as we know of the history of the de- 
liberations, Mr. Anthony Blake and Lord Cloncurry, 
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were the only Irishmen consulted as to the plan. Mis- 
takes as to the state of Irisji Protestant feelings were, 
at least, natural, if not pardonable. 

Yet, surely, the Archbishop might have reflected that, 
on a question of education, there was something nearer 
and dearer to the Protestant clergyman or the Protes- 
tant parent than the diffusion of a certain amount of 
scriptural knowledge among the Roman Catholics. 
Their first duty, and their first wish, must have been 
that the Protestant child should receive a full and per- 
fect religious education. They were offered a system 
in which they conscientiously believed this was not al- 
lowed. Was the Protestant to sacrifice the interests 
of his child, that his Roman Catholic neighbour might 
be cajoled into the reception of scriptural knowledge, 
as it was called ? Was the Protestant child to be for- 
bidden his Bible in order that the Roman Catholic 
might be induced to read the Scripture extracts and ac- 
cept the religious and scriptural knowledge conveyed 
in the lesson books of the Board? The compromise 
was one in which all Irishmen were called on to give 
up their dearest convictions, and sacrifice their con- 
science upon the very tenderest point. 

At the bottom of it was the old, the great, the fatal 
mistake, the supposition that the offer of education 
to the Roman Catholic was to be accompanied, directly 
or indirectly, by any condition or lingering hope, that 
he was to accept scriptural knowledge, or any other re- 
ligious knowledge, from Protestant sources, as the price 
of obtaining secular education. It was the mistake con- 
demned by the commissibn of 1806. It was the reip- 
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nant of the old intolerance, wldch tauglit that, in deal- 
ing with Roman Catholics, yon most watch for opportu- 
nities of mating inroads on their faith* The expiring 
struggles of this spirit were manifested as mnch in the 
Scripture extracts of Archbishop Whately as in the 
Douay version, without note or comm^it, of the Kildare- 
place Board. 

There is but one prindple of real liberality. We 
must either accept it in perfect and entire good faith, 
or we must abandon it openly, and avow a system of 
proselytism. That principle is this: — 

We must, nr giyihg education to the Roxah Ca- 
tholics, BEHOUHCB EVERY HOPE OB BE8IBE OF USING 
THAT EDUCATION AS A MEANS OF IMPRESSING UPON THEM 
UPON ANT SUBJECT CONNECTED WITH THEIR BSUGION ANT 

PECULIAR NOTIONS OF OUR OWN. AnyUdfig short of this 
is but mitigated proseltftism, the more treacherous and un- 
manly, because it is concealed. 

With the purest and the best intentions, Archbishop 
Whately formed the design of using the national system 
to enlighten with scriptural knowledge what he sup- 
posed to be the ignorance of Catholic Ireland. In his 
zeal for the moral propagandism, the prospect of which 
opened to his mind — he treated with impatience and 
contempt the prejudices which prevented Protestants 
from acquiescing in the plan ; and looked with an in- 
tolerant disdain upon the bigotry and ignorance of 
'e who hesitated to adopt a scheme which induced 
an Catholics to read his new translation of some 
- -^es of the Bible, to learn their political economy 
I easy lessons on money matters — their logic 
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from his. easy lessons on reasoning — ^and their belief in 
revelation from his statement of the evidences of the 
Christian faith. 

The Protestant popnlation did not adopt the views of 
their eccentric Archbishop. Calmly looking back npon 
the transactions of 1831, we may say, without exaggera- 
tion, that no greater outrage was ever attempted upon 
all the prejudices and feelings of a people, than that 
offered to Ihe Puritan population of Ulster, when they 
were asked to submit their children to an education such 
as that proposed by the National Board. The Protestant 
people of Ulster, to whatever denomination they belong, 
are essentially Puritan in many of their characteristics. 
Trained in an hereditary hatred of "Popery," that 
brings down to modern times the traditions of the Co- 
venanters — ^indeed, many still take the solemn league 
and covenant amongst them — ^brought up in a supersti- 
tious veneration for the sacred volume, which consti- 
tutes all the poetry of a stern form of faith — ^they re- 
garded as absolute sacrilege the proposal to send their 
children to a school in which the Bible was not read 
No one who does not know this population can form an 
adequate conception of the feeling that was stirred. 
The attempt of Charles to force prelacy on Scotland 
was no greater violence to religious feeling, than was the 
attempt to force schools without the Bible upon Ulster. 
" The Word of God was insulted ! the glory of the 
Lord was dishonoured.'^ The blue banner of the cove- 
nant waved upon the hills of Antrim. Churchmen 
and Presbyterians alike gathered round it in defence of 
the Bible of their fathers. I have heard it proudly said 
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by a Protestant nobleman, that as he drove along the 
roads to a Protestant meeting, women had rushed from 
their homes on the way side — held up an old and smoke- 
discoloured Bible, and exclaimed, " God bless your 
Lordship, they shall not take that from us yet." The ex- 
citement was not confined to the lower orders. In a 
crowded assembly, at a dinner attended by numbers of 
the nobility and gentry of the province, a member of 
Parliament, one holding now an eminent judicial sta- 
tion, drew from his audience the most enthusiastic 
cheers by the impassioned declaration, that ^^ he would 
as soon send his child to a seminary presided over by 
Satan himself, as trust him to the contamination of one 
of the National Schools." 

These are but instances by no means singular or ex- 
aggerated of the passions which were excited into fierce 
action by the proposal. No amount of concession to 
Roman Catholics could have excited these feelings. It 
was the proposal to shut out the Bible from their own 
schools which exasperated their religious prejudices al- 
most to fury. It was in vain to tell them that the Bible 
was only forbidden at particular hours, and that after 
these hours their children might read it as they pleased. 
It was not to be endured, that in a school to which Ulster 
Protestants sent their children, the word of God was 
to hold any but the first place — ^still worse that it should 
be relegated to a comer, to please the prejudices 
of a Popish priest. More impious still, that their chil- 
dren should be taught to read not the real Bible of their 
fathers, but a new version, framed for the very purpose 
of excluding all the parts in which the distinctive doc- 
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frines of the Protestant religion were to be found — a 
version in which they were assured thit pictures of 
tsaints were not forbidden, and in which Something like 
adoration of the Virgin was allowed. 

In the midst of all this tumult and excitement, pious 
and sober-minded ministers of the Protestant reliofion 
found better reasons for withholding their adhesion to 
the new system. In the controversy that ensued many 
wild and extravagant things were said and written even 
by reverend debaters — in what popular controversy has 
not this been the case? But no one but a bii]jot will 
deny that the Protestant clergy, as a body, withheld 
their support from the national system upon honest and 
conscientious convictions, which, whether well founded 
or not, at least received reasonable and rational support 
from the established formularies and the acknowledged 
doctrines of their own Church. 

The Protestant people of Ulster began ftow, by a not 
unjust retribution, to feel the bitterness of a tyranny 
which they had too often seen inflicted on tlieir Roman 
Catholic fellow-citizens. Their wishes and their feelings 
were entirely disregarded. In answer to all the remon- 
strances which they addressed to the government, they 
were coolly told that they might take the education pro- 
vided for them by the National fioard or let it alone- 
The manner of their children's education was ai subject 
too high for them or their clergy to meddle with. Rea- 
sons of state must determine this — and the less any 
Protestant bishop or layman presumed tb express an 
opinion upon it the better. 

This was, however, from a Whig government. From 
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1688 — sach was the reasoning of Irish Protestantism— 
the Whigs had been the enemies of Protestant freedom. 
The advent of the Tories would sorely set matters 
right. Protestant humiliation was not complete imtil 
a Consenratiye ministry, brought into power by the votes 
of the representatives of Ulster, treated their wishes and 
their feelings on the vital subject of education with a 
contempt and disdain more striking, under the circum- 
stances, than any which had ever been manifested 
by the ministers they had opposed. 

In 1845, the very year in which Sir Robert Peel en- 
dowed the College of Maynooth, an effort was made to 
obtain for the Church Education Society a portion of 
the parliamentary grant for Irish education^ — an effort in 
which it may be fairly said that the whole Protestant 
community of Ireland jcnned. Nine of the prelates of 
the Church, 33 peers, 1,700 clergymen, a vast number 
of the gentry, and upwards of 60,000 heads of families, 
petitioned in support of the claim. But the education 
of Irish Protestant children is not a matter with which 
our English rulers conceive the feelings or opinions 
of Irish Protestants have anything to do. The Conser- 
vative ministry treated the request of the Protestant 
portion of the Irish nation with an indifference — ^not to 
say contempt — that at least equalled any that had been 
exhibited towards them by the Whigs. 

Surely the noblemen and gentlemen, whose request 
was thus unceremoniously dismissed, must have felt that 
their isolation from the mass of their countrymen had 
left them without the smallest influence over the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. With what surprise would 
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their grandfathers^ at the time of the Unioii, haye been 
told that, f orty-fiye years after that measure, the whole 
influence of the aristocnu^y the gentry, and the Protest- 
ant people of Ulster, supported by all the hierarchy of 
their Ohnrch, could not obtain for the Protestant people 
of that province a paltry gleaning from the education 
grant, to enable them to read the Bible in their own 
schools. 

There is no true fnend to Irish liberty who does not 
earnestly desire that the Protestant people may yet ob- 
tain, from some government, that just concession which 
all parties have hitherto contemptuously denied them 
One thing is certain, they never will obtain that justice 
until they join with the Roman Catholics in demanding 
educational freedom for all. The liberty they ask for 
themselves they must be willing to extend to others. 

The relations of the government and the National 
Board to the Protestant Church in Ireland form a sub- 
ject of deep importance in any review of the history of 
that Board, 

It is an anomaly, hardly consistent with the very ex- 
istence of an Established Church, that government 
should have instituted and endowed an exclusive system 
of national education, from which the whole body of the 
clergy of that Church stood aloof. 

When government determined, in spite of this opposi- 
tion, not merely to maintain the system as one for the 
Roman Catholic population, but to endeavour to force 
it on the consciences of the Protestant clergy and people, 
an evil of the very gravest character arose. 

The subject b one very gently to be touched, but v^f 
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it is one which, in a discussion of this question, it is im- 
possible to avoid. 

From the moment that the determination was formed 
to use all the influence of government to force upon the 
Protestants the national system^ the temptation was 
irresistible to use for that purpose the Church patrenage 
of the Crown. 

For many years an adhesion to the National Board 
was regarded as an indispensable qualification for &e 
receiving any clerical preferment from the govermnent 
Nearly all the higher dignities of the Irish Church and 
very many of the most valuable parochial livings are in 
the gift of the Crown. It was in itself a great evil to 
limit the choice in the appointment to these preferments 
to that small and narrow section of the clergy, whose con- 
scientious convictions led them to support the new sys-. 
tern. That evil was immensely increased by the fact that 
the very opinions which gave them a claim to the pro- 
motion were opposed to that of the great majority of 
their brethren, and absolutely hateful to the great mass 
of the people. It is not necessary to enlarge on the evil 
consequences of appointing bishops, and deans, and 
rectors, upon the very ground that on the questioa of 
education they were distinctly at issue with the most 
sacred convictions of their people. 

But the mischief dad not end even here. A atill worse 
consequence was the suspicion which' was thrown over 
the motives of all the clergy, who gave, however 
honestly, their adhesion to the National Board. S#veiy 
man who did so waar inevitably suspected*. So keenly did 
"^^r Robert Peel feel this that, with all his Bssaietj to 
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press the national system npon the Church, he never 
would take the step of making adherence to the national 
system an indispensable condition of promotion to the 
higher offices of the Church, upon the very ground that 
such a course would expose to suspicion, and so lower 
and degrade, the very members of the Church who 
would give in their adhesion. 

Other rulers of Ireland have not had the high-minded 
wisdom to act on the principle laid down by Sir Robert 
Peel. It may be in the minds of many the penalty 
which the Protestants of Ireland justly pay for the 
state endowment of their Church. There are those 
who will exult in telling them that, if they accept state 
pay, they must submit to have their Church governed 
by that which any minister chooses to call a state con- 
sideration. But, to the mass of the Protestant people, 
the distribution of Church patronage, upon the prin- 
ciples that have generally governed it, was a cruel 
tyranny. Men were sent into bishoprics, and deanerys, 
and parishes, not only in the abstract to give the weight 
of their influence to a system actually abhorred by the 
people, but to force the use of that system upoii re- 
luctant congregations — ^and this, it must be remem- 
bered, not upon any general or abstract c[uestion,but upon 
a matter of practical import, that came home at once to 
the heart, the conscience, and the deepest prejudices 
of every man amongst them. The religious prejudices 
of the Hindoo were not more outraged by compelling 
them to gnaw the suspected cartridges, than were the 
feelings of the Ulster Protestants whert their ministers 
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conyerted the Church school into one from which the 
Bible was excluded. 

It would extend this Yolume to unreasonable limits 
to describe fully the efforts made by the Established 
Church to provide education, on Scriptural principles, 
for her own people. The Church Education Society was 
formed in 1839, supported by an array of lay and clerical 
rank and influence, such as no educational association 
had ever before commanded. Liberal contributions from 
the Protestant community proved the depth and ear- 
nestness of their convictions, and schools, in which the 
Holy Scriptures were read, were widely diffused, under 
the auspices of that society. 

Thinking men, however, foresaw that no voluntary 
association could continue permanently to compete with 
a system lavishly endowed by the State. A new dan- 
ger suggested itself to the minds of some sincerely 
anxious that Irish Protestants should hold their proper 
place in their native land. If Catholics availed them- 
selves of the superior education which was, on the 
whole, afforded by the national schools, while voluntary 
efforts failed to supply equal advantages to Protestants, 
there was an obvious ground of apprehension, that, in 
the next generation, Protestants might fall behind 
Roman Catholics in intelligence and education. This 
was a result which no Irish Protestant could contemplate 
with indifference— one, indeed, that no true Irishman, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, could desire. 

This pressure influenced, no doubt, many Protestant 
clergymen, who endeavoured to compromise with their 
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scruples^ by extorting concessions from the Commission- 
ers. In many instances they were successful — ^with what 
result to the integrity of the system we shall presently 
see. But the number of adherents of the national system 
among the Protestants was unquestionably increased. 

In 1859, after twenty years of earnest and munificent 
efforts to supply the eductional wants of the Protestant 
people by means of the Church Education Society, 
the late Primate yielded to the pressure I have pointed 
out, and, in a circular to his clergy, he advised them, 
in places where they found it impossible to main- 
tain a school on their own principles, to accept aid from 
the national system, in preference to the altematiye of 
leaving their people in ignorance. The voice came 
with authority, for it was uttered by one who had de- 
voted his influence and the best years of an honoured 
life to the maintenance of Scriptural education — one 
whose motives were far above suspicion, and who, in 
offering that advice, gave, perhaps^ the strongest proof 
of his true regard for the interests of the people com- 
mitted to his charge. It was advice he could not offer 
without the pain that belongs to the acknowledgment 
of disappointed hopes — the sacrifice that is involved in 
the surrender of feeling to the requirements of necessity. 

The incident was humiliating to the Church over 
which he presided. The Primate retracted no opinion — 
he altered no conviction which he had previously ex* 
pressed. He still protested against the national system, 
as failing to satisfy the necessities of Protestant educa- 
tion. Agamst that system, at the bead of his bishops, 
he had repeatedly protested. By a munificent example. 
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by all the influence of his oflBce and his character, he had 
animated and excited the Protestant clergy and laity to 
support Scriptural schools. Yet, at last, be is obliged to 
appeal to the rery system he condemned, and, without 
retracting his condemnation, or even abating his hos- 
tility, he is driven to advise his clergy to beg aid from 
that system, rather than incur the I'esponsibility of leav- 
ing their people without education at all. He came at the 
head of the Irish Church, in chains, to beg for her des- 
titute parishes a morsel of bread. It was a confession 
of weakness and of failure — ^painfully, but nobly, made 
when duty demanded it — ^but one, surely, over which 
no right-minded man would rejoice. 

Yet I have heard statesmen in the British House of 
Commons boast of ^^ the adherence of the venerated 
Primate to the National Board." 

But few comparatively of the Protestant clergy 
availed themselves of the sheltei^ of the Primate's 
advice — an advice which might have given to the weak 
or the dishonest a cover which it was never meant to 
afford. To this hour the great majority of the clergy 
adhere to the opinions which were expressed in 1831. 
The worst enemies of the Irish Protestant Church must 
admit the fidelity with which the clergy have adhered 
to their principles, and the constancy with which they 
have maintained their convictions against all die seduc- 
tions of patrortage and all the influence of power. No 
man who calmly reviews the history of that Church for 
the last thirty years can deny that the opiiiiohs of Her 
clergy, Upon the subject of education, are entitled to tlie 
respect which is due to deep-rooted convictions-j^con- 
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victions, the honesty and sincerity of which have been 
teated by years of trial. 

The other great section of the Irish Protestants were 
more manageable in their dealings with the Commis- 
sioners. In 1840, terms were arranged between the 
Commissioners and the Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, under which the schools of the Presbyterian 
body were generally placed in connection with the Board. 
We shall presently see that the terms yielded to that 
body were entirely at variance with the principles upon 
which the system of Irish national education is pro- 
fessedly founded. 

To any one acquainted with the history of the sub- 
ject, it is not necessary to add that the system has by no 
means continued to meet with unqualified acceptance 
from the Roman Catholic community. From the very 
commencement it was distrusted by many of the prelates 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Archbishop MacHale 
succeeded in obstructing its workings in the diocese 
over which he presides. Others of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy were at first its zealous advocates- Papal 
authority was appealed to without obtaining any final 
decision upon the question. As change after change was 
made in the regulations, to conciliate Protestant scruples, 
Roman Catholic support has been proportionably 
estranged ; and, year after year, complaints are growing 
louder that the National System no longer fulfils the 
conditions which all parties have long since agreed are 
indispensable to the success of any system of popular 
education in Ireland. How far these complaints are 
well founded we shall better understand when we hav 
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reviewed the changes which have been gradually intro- 
duced, Bttt, in the case of the Catkc^, aa of the Pro- 
testant Charch, the inquiry is not, after all, whether the 
objections be such as we think reasonable — ^but whether 
they are really and honestly entertained by those whose 
co-operation we desire. A system of popular education 
must be a failure, so far as the Roman Catholic people 
are concerned, if it does not command the confidence 
of the hierarchy of the Catholic Church. This is also 
true of the Protestant people and the Proiertuift deqgj. 
When we wsnt men's confidence we must meet their 
views. The science of politics would be the easiest, 
instead of the most difficult, of all sciences, if we had 
nothing to do but to frame abstract plans and desire 
all men to conform to them. We must mould our 
structures from the materials we have at hand; and 
on this question of education — ^as on all questiona of 
practical combination, in which human beings are to be 
the actors — we must calculate the feelings, the convic- 
tions, and even the prejudices, of those with whom we 
have to deal. 

Yet the Protestant who will calmly and dispassionately 
examine the course which has been taken on this ques- 
tion by the Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy, will, most 
assuredly, find nothing in that course which he can 
honestly condemn. From the very first the Roman Ca- 
tholic prelates appear to have been actuated by a sincere 
desire to obtain for their people the blessings of educa- 
tion, and to make every possible concession to Protest- 
ant prejudice to attain that end. Principles, indeed, 
they hold, which they cannot compromise, but in the 
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assertion of these principles there has been a latitude of 
liberality which will surprise those who have not studied 
the history of this question. We have already seen how 
far Dr. Murray went in meeting the views, as to com- 
bined religious education, of Archbishop Wfaately and 
Mr. Carlisle. If the Roman Catholic bishops desired 
merely a triumph for their own Church, they might, 
probably, rest content with the educational system as it 
is. Protestants make more complaint of that system 
than Catholics, and the hostility of Protestant clergy- 
men and people is more decided. The strongest proof 
of the sincerity of the Roman Catholic prelates is, that 
the liberty they are asking for themselves, they propose 
to extend to Protestants at the same time. 

In 1826, the Royal Commissioners of Inquiry into 
Irish Education took the rational and manly course of 
ascertaining, by direct personal communication, the views 
of the heads of the Roman Catholic Church. They had 
an interview with Archbishop Murray, and subsequently 
with Drs. Curtis, Kelly, and Laffan, the other three 
Roman Catholic Archbishops. The result of the inter- 
views was drawn up in a formal protocol, signed by the 
prelates and the Commissioners. Thfa is embodied in 
the report of the Commissioners. The enquiry itself 
originated in a petition to Parliament from the Roman 
Catholic prelates, temperately stating the views of their 
Church upon the subject of education. That petition 
and that protocol may still be referred to as containing 
the principles of a system of education which would com- 
mand the co-operation of the clergy of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. Let any fair-minded Protestant read 
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these documents, and he will acknowledge tliat if the 
difficulties in the way of united education have been 
found insuperable, all the " illiberality" has not been on 
the side of the Roman Catholic Church. 



Let us now trace the changes wliich have been made in 
the plan laid down in Mr. Stanley's letter, and the effect 
of these changes in altering the system which it de- 
signed. 

These changes are so essential as fully to justify those 
who cordially accepted the original proposal in with- 
drawing all confidence from the system now in operation. 



I have already called attention to the great change 
which was made in the original plan by the insertion of 
that which we must call the interpolated passage. It 
has been stated, and never denied, that this was effected 
by a request from the Commissioners, that they should 
not be absolutely prohibited from preparing books which 
might incidentally contain moral or religious teaching. 
Mr. Carlisle was the Commissioner at whose instance 
the request was made. It is said, that it was both made 
and aeceded to without much expectation that it would 
produce any practical result,* 

* " Lord Stanley's letter contained, amongst other things, per- 
mission 'to supply the schools with works of separate religious 
instruction,' at prime cost, but the Protestant Commissioners, at the 
llist regular meeting of the Board, (1st Dec., 1831), declined to 
agree to supply such books. Connected with this, it was proposed 
to circulate at prime cost, and for separate religious instruction, both 
Tsrsions of the New Testament, to which proposal the two Catholic 
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The concession carried with it consequences which 
completely altered the character of the system. Arch- 
bishop Murray, in 1825, had expressed his own readi- 
ness, and that of the three other Roman Catholic 
Archbishops, to join in an attempt to convey Biblical 
instruction in a form suited to combined education. 
This was the project of the Commissioners of 1812. It 
had been condemned by the Committee of 1828. It 
had been pronounced impracticable by Mr. Stanley's 
letter. It was made the leading feature of the system 
which was supposed to be inaugurated by that letter. 

This was not all. A wide field was opened for offer- 
ing education far beyond the limits previously contem- 
plated in any plan of state assistance to the education 
of the Irish poor. There cannot now be the slightest 
doubt that both Mr. Carlisle and Archbishop Whately 
formed the design of conveying to the people of 
Ireland instruction in every branch of knowledge, un- 

Commissioners agreed. The Protestant members again dissented, 
unless the notes were omitted from the Douay Testament. Rev, 
Mr. Cariisle thien proposed that they should aslt permission from the 
goyernment, not to require them to* exclude from' the seyeral books 
which they had got permission to edit, ' snch portions of Sacred His- 
tory, or of religions or moral teaching as may be improved of by the 
Board.^ After much discussion his proposition was assented to, with 
little expectation of its practical success, and with the condition that 
the entire Board should be unanimous in approving of any such mat- 
ter as might be introduced. This permission^ not to exclude such new 
element from combined or common instnfction, was granted by 
Lord Stanley, and a sentence to that effect was added to the ori- 
ginal draft of his letter, which amended copy ^Ba first published by 
the Board, in 1842," — KavanagTCs Catholic case Stated^ page 22. 

G 
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der their own peculiar soperintendence. The de- 
Bign was one eminently fitted for such a mind as that 
of the Archbishop. His genius was essentiallj di- 
dactic. His power consisted greatly in the faculty 
of stating truths, generally supposed to be abstruse^ 
in a manner which could be appreciated by ordinary 
minds. His vanity consisted in supposing that no 
person could think rightly except himself, and those 
who belonged to his own school. To such a mind the 
opportunity of composing reading books for the whole 
Irish nation presented irresistable attractions. Ireland^ 
in his estimation, had many faults. But all would be 
remedied if the nation would only accept enlightenment 
from the clear and well regulated intellect which pre- 
sided in the palace in Stephen^s-green, Nothing further 
was wanted to correct all the errors of the Irish people in 
theology and politics, if the rising generation were 
trained to accept their belief in revelation from ^ Arch- 
bishop Whately's E\Tidences of Christianity,^ and learn 
from "Easy Lessons on money matters," maxims of 
jiolitical economy, which might refute the errors of 
philosophers, agitators, and statesmen. 

A mind like that of the Archbishop could not be 
content with the humbler task of superintending schools, 
in which children were merely to be taught to read and 
write. The sagacity of Mr. Carlisle in asking permis- 
sion to prepare works for moral and religious instruc- 
tion was amply vindicated. The permissive addition 
became, in a short time, the essential feature rf the 
system. And books, which were to instruct the Irish 
nation in all branches of knowledge, were prepared 
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by the Archbishop and Mr. Carlisle, or under their im- 
mediate superintendence.* 

The institution grew into an establishment wholly 
different from that contemplated by Mr. Stanley. 
Branches of education, which ought not to be provided 
in a scheme of state assistance to the education of the 
poor, were included in the plan of the Education Com- 
missioners. The books of the Board included instruc- 
tion in geology, astronomy, political economy, and 
many other subjects far beyond the pretensions of a 
school for the poor. The reports of the Commissioner^ 
began to publish examination papers for their masters, 
which could bear comparison with the papers of any of 
the universities. The increase of the parliamentary 
grants kept pace with the requirements of sui^h a sys- 
tem. And those at head of it might well be excused if 
they imagined that they had the power of training the 
rising mind of Ireland as they pleased. 

In the report of the Commissioners furnished to Earl 
Mulgrave, on his arrival as Lord Lieutenant, in 1835 — 
proposals are made which clearly indicate the enlarged 
range of action which was contemplated by the leading 

♦ " For two-and-twenty years Dr. Whately may be said to have 
had the complete direction of the youthful mind of Ireland. Every 
book in their hands emanated from the palace in Stephen's-green — 
the very head-pieces of the ^iopy-books were apothegms of Dr. 
Whately's composition, and without touching on polemics, aimed 
at propagandism of his views." — FitzpatricTc'f Life of Archbishop 
Whately^ vol. ii., p. 116. 

See also Mr. Carlisle's remarkaWe evidence as to the composition 
of the lesson-books before tlMiflHUKW' Committee of 1887. 
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members of tlie Board. In reply to queries addressed 
to them, obviously at their own instance, the Commis- 
sioners suggest different modes by which the efficiency 
of the system can be increased. There is in this report 
disclosed to those who will read it carefully, a scheme 
for establishing throughout Ireland a great system of in- 
tellectual and educational police, to mould and direct 
the thought of the Irish nation, by influences acting di- 
rectly under government control. 

'* If," say the Commissioners, in this memorable do- 
cument, **^ we are furnished with adequate means by the 
state, not only of training schoolmasters, but for in- 
ducing competent persons to become candidates for 
teacherships through a fair prospect of remuneration 
and advancement, we have no doubt whatever that a 
new class of schoolmasters may be trained, whose con- 
duct and influence may be highly beneficial in promot- 
ing morality, harmony, and good order in the country 
parts of Ireland." 

'* It is only through such persons that we can hope to 
render the national schools successful in improving the 
general condition of the people. It is not, however, 
merely through the schools committed to their charge, 
that the beneficial effect of their influence could be felt. 
Living in friendly habits with the people, not greatly 
elevated above them, but so provided as to be able to 
maintain a respectable status ; trained to good habits — 
identified in interest with the state, and therefore anxi- 
ous to promote a spirit of obedience to lawful authority, 
we are confident that they would prove a body of the 
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utmost valne and competence in promoting civilization 
and peace.'* 

The description is not very nnlike that frequently em- 
ployed in statkig the utility and value of the clergy of an 
established Church. In what country but Ireland would 
it be tolerated that government commissioners should 
complacently talk of instituting an army of village 
schoolmasters, to communicate to us, by their influence 
and example, the blessings of order, and civilization, 
and peace? 

*' We think," they continue, ** that the new system 
may be gradually extended through the agency of such 
teachers as we have contemplated in the last paragraph, 
until its benefits are enjoyed by the great mass of the 
papulation." 

These teachers must be qualified not only to teach the 
children to read and write^ but to give " their thoughts 
and inclinations a beneficial direction." 

To secure a supply of such teachers they establish a 
training institution, with five professorships. 

First — Of the art of teaching and conducting schoolis. 

Secondly — Of composition, English literature, bis* 
tory, geography, and political economy. 

Thirdly— Of natural history in all its hrmchm. 

Fourth — Of mathematics and matheroati^'ueil neume^. 

Fifth — Of mental philosophy ! incliiding the ^UmmtU 
of logic and rhetoric ! ! 

Mr. Stanley's letter had distinctly ifn^nm^l ** Onn 
MoDBL School." This report a§ PwrtM(m,Y rmmm^ 
THiRTT-Two— one in each cotrn ty jg Jfato ^i^ prmfUd 
over by a master, with ft Mkfl|^H0V^li^ Ctrndi- 
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dates for the training institution were first to spentl a 
year in the model school — admitted to the institution, 
they were then to pass two years under the instruetion 
of the professors, and then to be sent out to become 
masters of national schools, with a prospect of advaHce- 
ment as they discharged, satisfactorily to their masters, 
the duties of political, morale and civilizing agents. 

This report indicated a scheme, in its general scope 
and objects, -v^holly different from any previously con- 
templated. It suggested the institution, in fact, of a 
new University, controlling the whole education of the 
Irish people. Masters were to be trained in an in^itn* 
tion which had its professors of '*^ teaching, of every 
branch of literature, of history, of political economy, of 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, and of logic." They were to be so 
trained under the absolute control of conunissioners 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. They were to be 
sent out from this institution to direct '* the thoughts 
and inclinations of the young into a beneficial direction," 
to act as a government police in promoting among the 
people habits of morality and good order — ^to regene- 
rate Ireland by missionaries of civilization, indoctrinated 
by the professors of the Marlborough-rstreet school. 

In connection with these enlarged objects^ we per- 
ceive, of what immense importance was " the interpo- 
lated concession,^' which, admitted, among th^ books of 
combined instruction, books of '''morail and religiotis 
teaching." As far as the wiliest human precaution 
could control the thought and intellect of a nation, the 
Irish mind, in the great mass of the popukti^on, ivas 
subjected to the influences of government control. 
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In no country ought such a system to be tolerated — 
least of all in Ireland, where — it ought not. it cannot be 
disijuised — there still exists the antaffonism between the 
English governmenJt and the thoughts and feelings 
and sentiments of the nation, I would not write the 
truth if I did not sa^ that anv one who knows Irish 
affairs must expect the administration of sucli a system 
to be anti-nationaL He would be informed, without 
surprise, that from the lessons of histoiy there was 
carefully excluded all that would remind Irishmen 
of their distinctive nationality — that the whole tone 
and tendency of the literature were English — afid that, 
in drawing up the lesson-books in which Irish children 
are to be taught, Englishmen and Scotchmen w«re the 
cnly persons worthy of the confidence of the Irish 
National Board. 

I am content to be accounted of narrow and pro- 
vincial feelings when I tins point to the anti-national 
character of the system. From the invasion of 
Henry IL to the present time, English rulers have been 
engaged in one device or otber to destroy the distinctive 
nationality of Irishmen. The attempt is as unwise as 
it is unjust. It can only be effected by the destruction 
of public spirit, and the demoralization of the country. 
The empire in which we are associated gains no more, 
by the destruction of the ijiidi^iridual nationality of its com- 
ponent parts, than society would gain by the destruction 
of all distinctive character in those who compose it If 
ever the Irish people, are to be taught to Ipve England 
the}^ must be taught to love Ireland first, and to feel that 
there is no inconsistency between the most intense Irish 
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feeling, and attachment to the empire of which Ireland 
forms a part. There is a waste of energy in every 
attempt to extirpate national prejudices and feelings, 
which makes the attempt a blander as well as a crime. 
Russia has not yet Russianized Poland, and the Irish 
are as far from being West Britons as they were in the 
days of James I. 

It must be remembered that the effect of such a pro- 
posal was to substitute for the varying forms of indi- 
vidual energy and local exertion one great uniform sys- 
tem. While the education of the people was eked out 
by the sacrifices of the people themselves, or supplied 
i>y the desultory efforts of individuals, there was always 
room for the play of national and local feelings. So 
far as a plan like that propounded in this report was 
successful it destroyed all other industrial energies among 
the lower orders. The old hedge schoolmaster could 
no longer make out his bread. The poor scholar could 
no longer wander from house to house, teaching the 
old history of Ireland in return for the food and lodging 
he received. All the lower orders of the people were 
to be taught by masters trained in a government college, 
and drilled in a system from which all national feeling 
was excluded — ^masters, of whom it was put forward as 
their chief merit that they would bo political and moral 
agents of the government, inculcating order on a lawless, 
and teaching civilization to a barbarous, people. 

The report of 1835 suggested, of necessity, the ques- 
tion of religion. The masters, according to its pro- 
posal, were plainly to be indoctrinated in matters from 
which religion could not be separated. They were to 
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be instructed in mental philosophy by a professor, spe- 
cially appointed for that purpose. This training must 
be given them that they might be qualified to direct 
" the thoughts and inclinations of Irish children in a 
right direction." Would it have been unreasonable, 
is it unreasonable now, that the guardians of the faith 
of any portion of the Irish people should feel anxious 
to have some security for the character of the " mental 
philosophy" in which the teachers of the people were 
trained ? 

Comparing the plan anonunced in Mr Stanley's pub- 
lished letter with that which was carried into effect, 
under the joint operation of the interpolated passage 
and the report of 1835, it is obvious that those who 
might be perfectly satisfied with the arrangements of 
the first, either as to religious or national feeling, might 
yet be wholly dissatisfied, upon the very same points, 
with the second. 

Under the covert and guarded language of the re- 
port of 1835, we can clearly trace the inauguration of a 
new system — a system wholly unlike anything that had 
preceded it or had ever been recommended — ^a system 
which was to establish in every parish a government 
agent, under the name of a national schoolmaster, and 
which was also to become a great government univer- 
sity for the teaching of the middle classes. 

This last was to be accomplished by the medium of 
the model schools. One of these was to be established 
in each county. The master was to be a person of 
superior attainments, "^tKtHttBUtSL ^ above 
that of any cmirtMi#^ '^ *W^^^^lFHt, and in 
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these schools a superior education was to be conveyed. 
We shall see how steadily the plan, first broached in 
the annual report of 1835, has been carried out. 

In 1837, the report tells us that '*^ they had added to 
their normal establishment in Dublin a scientific depart- 
ment and a school of industry, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, with work-rooms and a farm qf from 
forty to fifty acres attached to it." In the same report 
they propose to appoint a superintendent for each of 
twenty-five districts — ^residing at the model school, and 
having £125 a-year, with apartments and allowancesr. 
The head master of each model school waa '* to be 
authorised to receive a limited number of boarders at 
such charge to their parents and friends 09 the commis- 
sioners might think proper, having regard to local cir- 
cumstances.^* 

At the same time, they stated their intention to es- 
tablish, generally, schools termed secondary, in which 
"scientific instruction" and "instruction in manual 
occupations" should be given. A portion of land for 
garden husbandry to be an indispensable adjunct to 
each secondary school. 

In 1839 they modestly announce a model farm, near 
Dublin, as only in its infancy, with twelve agricultural 
pupils, " deriving much benefit from the judicious sys- 
tem of farming which they see practised there." 

In 1840 they determine to establish twenty-five agri- 
cultural model schools — each of them in connection with 
an elementary national school. Thay subsequently es- 
tablish twelve pupil teacherships in their central agricul- 
tural institution, scholarships, in fact, which are com- 
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peted for by the most promising students in their rural 
agricultural schools. 

I do not mention these things by way of condemna- 
tion. It is foreign to my purpose to enquire how far 
the expenditure upon establishments of this nature be 
either a judicious or a proper expenditure of public 
money. This is a question open to much difference of 
opinion. I have referred to these establishments in 
proof of the assertion that the national system has been 
gradually expanded into a vast educational institution, 
absorbing and controlling the education of the poorer 
class, andj to a great extent, that of the middle classes 
of the country. 

The extent to which this has proceeded will be un- 
derstood by a reference to the last report of the Com- 
missioners, that for the year 1864. 

It appears by this report that there are at present in 
operation twenty-six model schools (classing the three 
metropolitan schools as one establishment). The expen- 
diture within the year upon these model schools amounts 
to nearly £25,000^ 

In addition to the Albert Model Farm at Glasnevin, 
near Dublin, there are in connection with the Board 
thirty-six agricultural schools — nineteen of these are 
under the exclusive management of the Board — seven- 
teen are partly under local control. 

* I am not adverting to this subject as a question of expenditure. 
But for the purpose for which I refer to it, it is of importance to 
observe that on the other side of the account th^e appears to have 
been received for school fees, from persons educated in the model 
schools, a sum of £2,700. 
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The sums expended on this agricultural department, 
amount in the year to more than £10,000.* It will 
complete this statement to add, that in the same year, 
186d — the training institution in Dublin was maintained 
at a cost, in its several branches, of £4,500. 

The cost of the inspection department of the institu- 
tion amounts to no less a sum than £23,000. 

The cost of the official establishment in Marlborough- 
street is £15,457.t 

In addition to this, a very considerable sum, amount* 
ing, probably, to nearly £10,000, appears to be annually 
distributed, at the discretion of the Board and its in- 
spectors, in the shape of gratuities of one kind or other 
to the persons engaged in the teaching of the national 
schools. 

It appears from this report (excluding the item last 
mentioned), that upon the official staff of this great 
educational institute there is annually expended a sum 
of £49,000 ; and upon model and agricultural schools — 
wholly foreign from the original objects, a further sum 
of £33,000, making an expenditure of £82,000, one shil- 
ling of which does not reach a single one of the schools, 
to support which the grant for Irish education was ori- 
ginally made. 

The whole of this immense sum, amounting to nearly 
one-third of the grant, is really spent upon a machinery 

* The sale of farm produce from the sereral farms produced a som 
of £5,000. 

t In 1836, Mr. Blake stated before a Committee of the House of 
Lords, that the staff expenses of the Board amounted in that year 
*- £2,500. 
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for bringing the education of the people under the en- 
tire and absolute control of the Board. 

I do not stop to argue whether £15,000 be not an ex- 
travagant expenditure for official expenses. That which 
IS of importance to observe is, that the tendency and 
effect of the costly, but most effective, system of inspec- 
tion is, in reality, to convert inspection into superin- 
tendence, and to extend the direct influence of the Board 
over all the schools in connection with them. The train- 
ing or normal establishment is instituted for the express 
purpose of indoctrinating the masters in the views pre- 
scribed by the Board. But the influence does not end 
here. By a system of examinations, conducted in con- 
nection with th« inspection, the Board contrive to direct 
the studies and mould the train of thought of the mas- 
ters. Their salaries are increased at the pleasure of the 
Board. A graduated system of promotion and a scale 
of rewards are established, dependent entirely on their 
recommending themselves to the inspectors. Under 
such a system the power nominally left to the local 
patrons of selecting the schoolmasters in reality does 
not give to these patrons any substantial control. 
Every national schoolmaster adopts, or professes to 
adopt, the opinions of his real masters, and learns to 
reflect the opinions which he knows to be in favour with 
the Board. 

The model schools are established partly to complete 
the training of the masters, and partly to force upon 
the country the entire system of the Board. Of these 
schools the commissioners themselves are the patrons, 
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aiid in these they have full power of enforcing their 
own views. What they " earnestly recommend" to others 
they are able to adopt in their own schools. Money 
is lavished upon these model schools, so as to make them 
establishments of a superior order. The model school 
in Marlborough-street is maintained at an expense of 
£3,500. One in Belfast costs very nearly the same sum. 
Most of this money is expended in the salaries and 
maintenance of pupil teachers, so that these model 
schools are, in effect, colleges, with their exhibitions to 
attract students. Over these model schools the com- 
missioners have absolute control, and through them, 
and by means of them, they exercise an almost absolute 
influence over the whole system of education in connec- 
tion with the Board. This is, in effect, the carrying out 
of the plan indicated in the report of 1835. Central- 
ization is secured by an array of schoolmasters, trained 
under the Commissioners. No man can attain the rank 
of a first-class national schoolmaster who has not gone 
through a training in an establishment conducted after 
the most approved fashion of the Board — a training by 
which he becomes thoroughly indoctrinated in all the 
maxims of that fashion. He is not sent to a model 
school merely to see the best mode of arranging the 
classes or maintaining the discipline of the school. He 
is sent there to reside as the student of a college, to 
learn various departments of knowledge. He is taught, 
in his training, history, political economy, mental philo- 
sophy, and scriptural history — and he learns them all in 
lesson books prepared to order for the Commissioners, 
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and by catechetical instruction, in which he is drilled 
by professors and inspectors appointed at their sole 
nomination. 

It cannot be denied that the control of this annual 
expenditure of £80,000, in such a manlier and for such 
purposes, is a great, not to say a formidable, power in 
the hands of any men. Its administration is entrusted 
to a number of commissioners holding their places at 
the pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant, but forming, not- 
withstanding, a corporate^body. Such an administration 
is, in fact, a machine in the hands of the executive, 
without either responsibility or control. Mr. Blake, in 
his evidence, in 1835, pointed out that such a system 
ought to be administered by a responsible minister of 
the Crown. If it be continued, it certainly ought to be 
placed under a minister having a seat in Parliament, 
ahd nbt merely responsible to Parliament, but amenable 
directly to its opinion. No form of government is more 
<5alculated to destroy public freedom than government 
by boards. In Ireland the boards which manage great 
departments of public business are but elaborate con- 
trivances for destroying all responsibility even to public 
opinion. In such a system individual responsibility is 
wholly lost. No person could name any one who is re- 
sponsible before the country for the management of 
Irish national education. 

I pass, for the present, from this part of the subject, 
with this one observation — that this sum of £80,000 is 
annually expended upon a portion of the system with 
which local exertions or local influence has nothing 
whatever to do. It is wholly, absolutely, aind unre- 
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servedly under the direction and control of the central 
authority. 

In England, I may observe, the State assumes no such 
power. The training institutions for schoolmasters are 
left entirely under the control of the authorities of the 
respective denominations. In Ireland the rule is, that the 
masters should be trained by government, and accept 
at once their theology, their morals, and their science 
of teaching at the hands of officials of the State. It is 
only the resolute opposition of the Catholic prelates that 
has prevented this project from being completely carried 
into effect. 



All this portion of the existing system which is re- 
presented in the parliamentary estimates by this sum of 
£80,000 is an addition to the plan suggested in Mr. 
Stanley's letter. The rest of the grant is applied to the 
support of the class of schools for which that letter con- 
templated government assistance. But it is given on 
terms, and in a manner wholly different from any which 
the widest and wildest interpretation of the require- 
ments of that letter would have allowed. 

The very addition in itself essentially altered the 
nature of the plan. Mr. Stanley never contemplated 
that the national schools were to be officered by masters 
previously trained in the peculiar views which the 
managers of the Board might hold in history, political 
economy, or mental philosophy. 

But, in all respects, the rules originally laid down have 
been so completely and entirely departed from, that the 
"VAtem is no longer the same. It is no longer a 8ys« 
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tern answBriog the descripUon given bj the Protestant 
prektM who signed the report of 1812 — " All interfe- 
reace with the particolar relt^ous tenets of those who 
receire instroction" may be "uneqairocally disclaimed," 
bat it b not " efi^tuallj guarded against." If the na- 
tional system has not, like that of the Eildare-place 
Society, been made a proselytizing machine, tt is partly 
because the same zealous fanatacism is not now in action, 
and partly because those who would lend themselves to 
that feinaticism hare not understood the focilities which 
the present rules would afford them — or are prevented 
ei^er by their conscientious convictions, or by declara- 
tions which have committed them, from availing them- 
selves of its aid. 

Let ns ezamine how tat the securities against inter- 
ference with the religions belief of the children, which 
were [urovided in the arrangements of Mr. Stanley's let- 
ter, have been given np. 

It must be remembered that the danger to be guarded 
against is, was not that of prcselytism commonly so called. 
It was not apprehended that children in Bchools would be 
induced to renounce the faith of their parents, and em- 
brace that of the patrons of the school. In the fiercest 
denunciations of the Kildare-street system it was never 
shown, in point of fact, that childish converts had been 
seduced by its instrumentali^ from the religion of their 
parents. The evil to be guarded agjilnst was one tar 
more subtile and more perilous. The eduoalion c' 
school might be of such a character that i* 
parage the religions teaching of the dome 
might suggest doubts and insinuate disUk 
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nn evil of which the result might odly appear xoamj 
jears after its seeds were sown. And even Uien the 
effeots would probably be traced, not in the renusydi^ 
tlon of the pareolal creeds Wt in an li^ifference an^ 
^ceptkisni, in whkh thotnan would re^p th^ bitter fruMl3 
of the conSicting elements of the tea^di^g of his et^lj 
yearsi The Catholic parent had to* fear not so much 
that his child should become a Protestant in conyietioa, 
as that he might lose his reverence for the Catholic fait^ 

AH the instincts of our n%ture-«-«U the promptings 
of ow conscience--^ the mwsm ot our common 
aense — unite in telling us that tbca^e sho^d be no- anttar 
gonjbm between the instruetion of the school and thf 
religion of home. Wherever there is this afitagonisoi 
theare is the interference wkh the- religious faith of the 
child, against which, in 1813, the high dignitaries of the 
Protestant Church bad solemnly proteisted, a^ fat^ to 
any plan, however otherwise unexceptioiaabtei, foir th^ 
general etfucation of the Irish people. 

I believe in my soul that no greater wr<Hig can b^ 
done to a child before God than thus to wound the 
tender susceptibilities of his infant and confiding faith. 
I say it with reverence, it is to offend one of the. Uttlf 
ones that believe. Wo to the proselyti^m that seeks^ ilg 
converts by agencies like this! The policy of the 
charter schools attempted nothiag so cruel and absurd. 
•That policy was to remove the Caitholie child altogether 
Iroid the influences of hpai/e^-^o give him one consij»tent 
leaching m the fHiBcipIes of another a:eed| and isolate 
him in a Protestant seelu«ion!, in which^ at least, the 
6onyi<9tions. of hid young and trusting heart would not 
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he pent a«imder in tiia conflict q£ ooateudijpig clawanWr 
for his faith. 

And' surely, let me say it» a sensitiveness npon thfs 
point is in no respect inconsistent with the largest aod 
laost liberal toleration of «U Christian creeds. There 
are those who dbieri^ the belief that, in all the yarying 
forms in which Christianity presents itself tO' distracted 
and divided Christendom, the voice of its Divine Author 
etiU speaks to the souls of men — that, strange apd 
mournful as may be the divisions of those whom He 
wished to be one, His gracious promise lives, that where 
two or three are gaJ;hered in His name he is in the midst : 
and wbo» in humble faith in that promise, tremblingly 
believe that, amid all the imperfections or errors which 
may mar any Christian Church, there is no teaching in 
His name that does not bring to some loving heart the 
knowledge of that name. But those who cherish that 
belief are just die persons who will be most jealous of in- 
terference with those impressions of the childish heart in 
which the lessons of aur Divine religion may be clothed. 
.They will not hear to see the rude lopping of the 
sprin^ng tendrils that are twining round that young 
heart, which, once cut down, can never be replaced, 
and which, in after years, by whomsoever they were 
plwted, might have borne the flowers and the fruits of 
matured and settled Christian faith. 

It is not necessary to call in aid of our argument 
▼lews or sentiments like these. The Irish National 
System was established to carry out the principle, that 
there should be no interf^ence with the religious- tenets 
fif^nj sec t^ of Christians. Let us calmly examine how 
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'far the gnarantees for this originally ofiFered hare been 
preserved. 

The letter of Mr. Stanley, as ori^nally published, 
offered clear and distinct guarantees. It provided that 
the secular education should be wholly distinct from 
the religious — ^that any attempt at religious education 
should only be made on days set apart for the purpose, 
when no secular instruction should be given — and that 
on these days the pastor of each child should provide 
for him religious teaching. 

According to this letter, a Roman Catholic parent, 
sending his child to a national school, obtained a 
guarantee that for five days in the week that child 
should be taught secular knowledge, without any possi- 
bility of an attempt to interfere with his religious belief. 
He had further the assurance that on one of the remain- 
ing days he should receive in the schoolhouse, and as 
part of the school instruction, separate instruction firom 
the clergyman of his own faith. The Protestant parent 
had exactly the same security for his child. 

The nature of that security was wholly altered, 
when the Board were permitted to include in the books 
of combined instructions works conveying moral, reli- 
gious, and Scriptural knowledge. No doubt, each 
parent had still the security that these books should be 
sanctioned by the persons whom the Lord Lieutenant 
selected to guard his religion on the Board. As the 
Board was originally constituted, the Protestant parent 
had the assurance that his child should not be com- 
pelled to read any book which Archbishop Whatelj 
judged inconsistent with Protestant principles. The 
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Roman Catholic had a simOar gnanmtee in the appfo» 
bation of Archbishop Mwnraj. 

Bat, even if Protestants and Roman Catholics both 
reposed implicit confidence in the wisdom and ortho- 
doxy of the ecclesiastics whom the Lord Lieutenant 
selected from each Chnrch, there remained behind the 
question — ^how the masters in each school might deal 
with the lessons contained in these books of demi-moral 
and demi-religious instruction. The principle was 
avowed that the master was at liberty to give oral in- 
struction in the lesson-books, so far as to insure the 
understanding of them by the children. Everything 
was, in fact, intrusted to his discretion. If a Roman 
Catholic schoolmaster came to the passage in the 
Scriptural extracts in which /ucravoui was newly trans- 
lated, his Scriptural lesson, unless he concealed his 
convictions, would, in the estimation of a Protestant 
parent, poison the mind of the child with " one of the 
most baleful errors of Popery." The teaching of a 
fierce Presbyterian instructor would scarcely be accept- 
able to a Catholic parent, who desired that his child 
should accept ^^ penance'* as a discipline prescribed in 
the first preachings of John the Baptist and of 
Christ. 

This difficulty was not felt, because, in tiie early days 
of the National System, its local administration was 
entirely in the hands either of Roman Catholic patrons, 
or of patrons who adopted the system under the infiu- 
ence of feelings which forbade, as a matter of honour, 
any interference with the opinions of Roman Catholics. 
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Interference Trith Protestant opinions, was effecttially 
prevented by the fact that all the Protestant commti- 
nity, with one consent, stood aloof from the schools. 

This question as to the opportimiti^ afTorded for tbe 
interference of schoolmasters — I onght to say the 
temptation held ont to them to interfere — with the reK- 
gioQs opinions of thi^ pupils, in their comments on the 
demi-moTal, demi-religiotis, and demi-scriptttral lesson 
books, assumed a w)ioIly different aspect when the mas> 
ters, although nominally selected by the local patrons, 
were drilled and tutored in thear mode of explaining 
these very lesson books, m an institution entirdy and 
absolutely tind^ the control of the ftiard. 

Tbe iniroductioD of the moral and religious teachmg 
of the le^on books was, as I hare shown, an early in- 
ti ovation on the system originally propounded by Mr. 
Stanley^s letter, and recommended by the Committee of 
1828. Eren after dial innoyation the parent had a per* 
feet security that his child should not be present at any 
religious instruction except that which the master might 
graft upon lesson books which met with tbe unanimous 
approbation ^f the ISoard. That security consisted in 
this — ^that the religious instruction was so wholly sepa- 
rdted from the secular, that, except by wilfully going 
out of his way to seek it, no child could be present at 
the religious teachmg intended for children of another 
faith. He was in no more danger of accompanjing his 
schoolfellows of anotJier faith to their religious imstruc- 
tion on the week day than he was of f (blowing them t6 
their place of worship on Sunday. 
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This security was first tampered vritli when the 
Commissioners^ with the consent of Lord Anglesey, 
made the apparently harmless concession that the sepa- 
pAe rdigioas instruction might be given on any day, 
either before or after the ordmary business of the sdiool. 
In 1883, the Synod of Ulster submitted four proposi- 
tions to the Board, one of which was that all parents 
should have the right to require the patrons and mana. 
gers of «chools to set apart for reading the Holy Scrip- 
tttrte ^' a ^^onviHueni' and ^ujidrnt portion of 4he stated 
soho^ hota^y^ no compulsion t)eiag used to induoe any 
children to remain, except those whose parents and 
guardians should eo direct 

On the 20th of August, 1833, a minute of the Com- 
missioners was drawn up, with the concurrence of the 
iMrd Lieuteaoant, declaring that the Presbyterian pro- 
peeals contained aothing inconttstent with the principles 
of this system. 

The rule, which was obriously framed in accordance 
with this minute, did not go the full length of the pro^ 
possd. The rules, as published in the report of 1835^ 
contain the following clause^ intended to meet the 
wishes of the Presbyterian Synod. 

" One day, at least, in each week (independently of the Sunday) 
is to be set apart for the reUgious instruction of the children, on 
whidi day such pastors or other persons as are approved of by the 
parents or guardians of ihe children shall have access to them for 
that puipose, whether those pastors have signed the original appli- 

catioB or not." 

^^ The managers of schools are also expected, should the parents 
of any of the children desire it, to afford convenient opportunity 
and facility for the same purpose, either before of- a/ter the ordinary 
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school business^ (as the managero juay detenmne), on other days of 
the week.*** 

* I take the extracts which I make from the reports of the Com- 
missionerB from a collection of those reports published by themselTeB, 
in three volmnes, in 1851. 

The difference between the proposal of the Fresbyteiians and the 
rule adopted by the Board was, that the latter only permitted the 
reading of the Scriptures, either before or at the close of the every- 
day business of the school. It did not allow the introduction of any 
religious teaching in the middle of the ordinary instruction. 

Upon another part of the question it is to be obseryed that, 
previous to the subnission of the four propofdtions, quoted in the 
CommiBsioners* report, a deputation from the Synod had waited on 
the Marquis of Anglesey, with a statement containing the three 
following proposals : 

** 1st — ^That persons of all denominations shall have the right, 
either jointly or separately, of applying to the Board for aid. 

"2nd — ^That patrons of schools, on making appKcation for aid, 
shall fix the cndinary period of school hours, and shall have the ri^t 
of setting apart such portion or portions of said school hours as 
they may deem sufficient for reading the Holy Scriptures. 

" 3rd — ^That all children, whose parents or guardians may so di- 
rect, shall daily read the Holy Scriptures, during the time appointed 
by the patron, but that no compulsion whatever be employed to in- 
duce others to read or remain during the reading.*' 

The reply of the Lord Lieutenant was perfectly distinct. He said : 

"It will be impossible for me to recommend to his Majesty's go- 
vernment, any modification of the established system that would 
strike so entirely at the principle of that system, as would the adop- 
tion of these propositions.** — ^Evidence of Dr. Cooke, Lord*s Com- 
mittee, 1854. 

" It is not very easy to reconcile this reply with the minute sub- 
sequently made by the Commissioners, on four proposals, not diffier- 
ing essentially from the three condemned by his Excellency. 

" But the Presbyterians did not join the Board. The only con- 
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It is of importance to observe that the essential principle 
of Mr. Stanley's letter was to treat all separate religious 
instmction as entirely distinct from the ordinary teaching , 
of the school. In the arrangements of that letter this se» 
paration was effectually secured by fixing it on a distinct 
and separate day, when it was to be given not by the 
ordinary teachers or managers, but by persons appointed 
wholly independent of the school authorities, for the 
express purpose of religious teaching. 

It is plain that it was only by such complete separa> 
tion both of the teachers and the teaching, that the 
''suspicion of proselytism" could be banished from a 
system of mixed education, in which secular and reli« 
gious instruction were combined. 

The Synod of the Presbyterian Church proposed a 
departure from this essential principle, by requiring re- 
ligious instruction to be made a part of the ordinary 
business of the school, although the children whose, 
parents did not direct their attendance were permitted 
to withdraw. The Board, in effect, partially acceded 
to this demand, by permitting religious instruction to be 
given every day, " either before or after the ordinary 
school business." Unimportant as this concession may 
appear, it was the introduction of a principle powerful 
enough to subvert the whole system of " mixed educa- 
tion without the suspicion of proselytism," indicated in 
Mr. Stanley's letter. 

The very moment that religious and secular teaching 
were so blended together as not to be separated by a 

ditions on which they could have done so, were stated in the lettw 
of the secretary to Mr. Love, (see page, 113.) 
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line of demarcation too clear and distinct to he over- 
looked, iJiat moment the question irliether any indivi- 
d«ial schod 'was a proselytizing school depended upon 
the honesty and carefulness with which its managers 
confined the religious instruction to children belonging 
to iJie church whose principles were taught. 

But these early rules distinctly threw upoo tte patrons 
and managers of the schools the duty of seeing that no 
children, except those whose parents approved of it, 
should be present at any religious instruction. This 
provision became absolutely necessary when fliat re- 
gions instruction was permitted to be given at a lime 
^hen there was a danger that a child, who came to at- 
tend the secular, might remain for the religious teaching. 
' Let us, however, first trace the advance of the prin- 
ciple established by the concession of 183S. 

In 1835, we have seen that religious instruction might 
be given on the ordinary days of secular teaching, but 
only when the parents of any children desired it, and 
either before or after the ordinary school business. 

WitSi the report of 1838, a revised edition of the rules 
was puWished, in which the rule of 1835 appeared in 
a form essentially changed. 

**" The managers of schools are also expected to afford convenient 
oppMta&ity atad faeflity.for tlie aeaste pnrpose xm other days of tfav 
week. But, where any course of religious instruction is puremed im 
a sdiool during «d20ol hooia, to which the pas^ents of smj off the 
children attending it object, the managere are to make an arrange- 
ment for having it given to those who are to receive it at a stated 
lame or times, and in a separate place ; so that no children, whose 
parents or guardians object to thek being so, shall be present at it.*^ 
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^ That which in 1835 vn^s the exoeptioii, became in 183& 
t}%e role — ^and a conrBe of religionBinstraction, dimng 
tJie (kdinary school hoa» was, for the firtt time, tote- 
rMied and allowed. Bat if any parents disapproved ^ 
1^ religiom instraction, arrangements most be made 
that it should be given at staited time or times, and in a 
'^ separate phce.'' 

In Jantiary, 1840, tiie ^^nceasions w^^ made to the 
Presbyterians, which completdj changed the character 
of the system. 'PatrcRB were then allowed to mJke t%- 
Kgions instruction a part of the ordinary bi»iness of die 
school in the echoolroom, provided only tiiat it was m 
arranged that it did net interfere ^ with tiie literary 
bnsiness of the school, and that no ^^ildreii ehoald be 
required to attend or be present whose parents or g«ar- 
dians disapproved of their being so.** 

The mle, as poMislied in the report of the 'CMqbms* 
sioners of 1841, staada tkn. 

^^Xh6 patroDB of the seyeral sehools have the i^t of sppohitiiig 
such religious iustaractioa ss they may think proper to be given 
thereiii, provided that each school be open to duldren cit all eom- 
muniocB ; that due regard be had to parental right and authority ; 
that, acocMrdingly, no child be aompeUed totecave, or be prewnft at, 
amy rdiigious instracloon to vfaidi fab parente or goflsdnas object; 
and ihali the time tor giving it be so fixed, that no ohild shall be 
thereby, in effect^ exdnded, directly or indirectly; from the other 
advantages which the sehooi affords. Subject to this, religious in- 
struction may be given either during the fixed school hours or 
oliierwise." 

\ In die syBflbem as it has been earned on sinoe 184U^ 
the patron of each school appoiats the religious instmc^ 
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tion which he pleases as a part of the ordinary business 
of the school. The religious teaching is communicated 
by the master who conveys secular education — &nd the 
only condition imposed is, that the children who may 
not wish to receive that religious education axe not to 
be compelled to remain for it 

At the same time, any rule requiring the patron to 
jwovide, or even permit, religious instruction in any creed 
but his own, was wholly abrogated. The patron, if he 
be a Presbyterian clergyman, can establish a school in 
which, in the middle of the school business, the West* 
minster confession of faith is taught every day for one 
hour by the master of the school. He himself may, if 
he please, attend and lecture the children for any hour 
or on any day he may appoint ; and he has the absolute 
power of prohibiting any other religious instruction from 
being given directly or indirectly in connection with the 
school. The Roman Catholic priest may establish a 
school in which, in the same way, the Roman Catholic 
religion alone shall be taught — ^and a similar pivilege 
is accorded to the clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

It is not enough to say that this is a complete and vital 
departure from the principles of Mr. Stanley^» letter. It 
is an entire subversion of the system laid down in that 
letter. Mr. Stanley's letter avowedly embodied the re- 
commendations of the House of Commons' Committee of 
1828. An extract from the report of that Committee 
will shew that the essential principle of their plan was 
the complete separation of rdigious teaching from tbe 
ordinary instruction of the scbooL 
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- ^^Itiathecpiiibnofihkcomimttee that, for the piirpose 
rying into effect the combined literary and the separate religious 
education of the scholars, the course of study for four fixed days in 
the week should be ezdusiyely moral and literary, and that of the 
two remaining days, one be appropriated solely to the separate reli- 
gious instruction of the Protestant children, the otiier to the sepa- 
rate religious instruction of the Boman Catholics. In such ease, no 
Uterary instruction to be given, or interference allowed on the part 
of the teachers, but the whole of the separate religious instruction 
to be giyen under the superintendence of the clergy of the respec- 
tive communions. That copies of the New Testament and such 
other religious books as may be printed in a manner hereafter men- 
tioned, should be provided for the use <^ the children, to be read in 
-schools at such times of separate instruction only, and under the di- 
rection of the attending clergyman. The established version for 
the Protestant scholars, and the vision published with the approval 
of the Boman Catholic Bishops for the children of their com- 
munion.*^ — Report of the Commons^ Committee^ 1828. 

Sarely, it is a waste of words to spend them in show- 
ing that the system established in 1840, and now in 
•force in Ireland, is one diametrically opposed to the 
principles recommended in 1828, and embraced in Mr. 
Stanley's letter, in 1831. 

Can any man in his senses deny that this system is 
one of denominational schools. A school is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a Presbyterian school, in which 
inatniction every day is giren in the catechisms of the 
Presbyterian Church — ^in which no other religious in- 
struction is permitted — and in which no clergyman 
except the Presbyterian minister, is allowed to teach or 
lecture. It is not the less a Presbyterian school, because 
if any Boman Catholic children chose to attend it, they 
'have the priyilege of absenting themselves from th^ ret- 
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cerned, with^iit any. It might as well be said that Tri- 
nity College is not a Protestant establishment, beeattse 
it exempts Roman Catholic students from attending the 
lectures which peculiaorly relate to matters of religious 
belief. 

Indeed, when the eommissioners gare way to the de- 
mand of the Presbyterians, they confessed iha,i tkey had 
converted the system into one of denominational schools. 
In their report for the year 1839, they say — 

^^ We are aware, of oonrse, tbat scbook ia. which the peitEonB 
themBelves proyida refigious instractioQ for chiMreiL on!^ of a par- 
'tdeular commttnicm, leaving it to ike parents or gnardianHto provide 
it £<»• all othen, bear in some degree a peculiar reli^aiis Miiecfc ; but 
sehools of SHch a deseription, when connected with PreibyteriiakB 
meeting-houses, appear to us to stand upon the same pnociple as 
schools CQnnected with communities of the Roman Cathohc persua- 
sion, and to these we have been, from the commencement of our 
labours, granting aid, having first communicated with Ms. late ]i$a- 
jesty's government upon the aabjeet, and being aanctiond'bf it in 
doing so." 

It is impossible to conceive a more distinct arowal 
^f the '* denominational" character of the system. It jus- 
tifies the complaint of the Roman Catludib prelateis whea 
we find the Commissioners stating that ^ the schools 
connected with Presbyterian me^ing^hoiises stand 
upon the same principle as schools coauoected with com- 
munities of the Roman Catholic persnasioxk" Frotes* 
tants less sensitive ihan Mr; Whalley would probably 
feel some dissatisfaction if they discovered that Pro- 
testant children were largely educated in conventual tixA 
monastic schools. There are m the province of IQ^tet 
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.nuxaberg of Baman Cathdic cbildreii attending the 
schools in connection with Presbyterian meetinghouses. 

Perfect equality between all religions was the essential 
principle of the schools to be established under Mr. 
Stanley^s letter. A secular education, in which all were 
to meet upon precisely eq.«al tenns-Hreligions instruo- 
ticn in the principles of their respective creeds to be 
communicated, with equal freedom, to all, I need not 
point out that, in the present arrangements, this prin- 
ciple is entirely abandoned. 

The system now in force is one of denominational 
schools, but of denominational schools in which the 
liberty of religious teaching is fettered and restricted, 
and in which, we are assured, that such precautions 
are taken as, in the view of the Commissioners, effec- 
tually to guard against any interference with the faith 
of the children holding a religious belief different from 
that of the patron of the scbooL 

The restriction upon religious teaching consists in this, 
that it is to be so arranged as to make it possible for 
children to avail themselves of the secular education 
without attending the other, and that from the se- 
cular education, religion, except as it may be taught 
in the lesson-books of the Board, is to be entirely ex- 
cluded. 

Of the effect of this restriction on education I will 
.speak hereafter. Let us examine the precautions, which 
profess to secure that there shall be no interference 
with the religions faith of the children. 

Upon this, as upon every other part of the systentL 
we shall find the whole course of the proceedir ' 
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a gradual, I might, indeed, almost say stealthy, depar- 
ture from the principles laid down at its commence- 
ment. 

- The necessity of the precautions originated, as I have 
pointed out, in the departure from the plain line of 
demarcation, between religious and secular teaching, 
which was drawn in Mr. Stanley's letter. It was for 
the express purpose of obviating all danger of the chil- 
dren being induced to receive instruction inconsistent 
with the faith of their parents that the Committee of 
1828 recommended that religious instruction should be 
strictly confined to days upon which secular instruction 
should not be conveyed. This was the best and most 
perfect guarantee against any attempt to use the presence 
of the child at secular instruction as an opportunity of 
conveying religious instruction interfering with his 
religious faith. 

When the CommissioneiB allowed the limits between 
religious teaching and the ordinary school business to 
be broken down, they involved themselves, of necessity, 
in the invention of devices and expedients to provide 
against the danger which was obviously created. 

The early rules of the Commissioners threw upon the 
managers of each school the responsibility of excluding 
from religious instruction all children except those 
whose parents desired their attendance. In their first 
report they printed a reply to Mr. Love, a Presby- 
terian clergyman, who inquired the conditions upon 
which he might obtain aid for the Temple Meeting- 
house SchooL That reply clearly defines the duty and 
the obligation of patrons in this respect 
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^^ The GommiaBionecs, having conadered your leister, desire me to 
state that the re^^tioiis of the Temple Meeting School appear to 
them to agree in principle with those hj which they are governed. 
The rule that the hour from two tiU three of each day, except Satur- 
day, should he employed in reading and instruction in the Holy 
Scriptures is quite compatible with the regulations of the Commis- 
doners, provided that such children only as are direoted by their 
parents to attend, be then allowed to continue in the school, and 
that all others do then retire ; and, with respect to the exercises on 
Saturday, it also is compatible with their rules, provided that those 
children only shall attend upon that day whose parents direct that 
they shall join in reading or recdving instruction in the Holy 
Scriptures ; so that an of^rtunity be thus afforded for all others to 
veoeive such religious instruction, at that time, as their parents or 
guardians shall provide for them. As you mention that you occa- 
idonaUy visit the school, to mark the progress and administer such 
instruction as the xsircumstance and capacity of the children may 
require, the Commissioners desire me to observe that it is of the 
essence of thdr rules that religious instruction should be given only 
at the time specifically appointed for that purpose ; and that chil- 
dren, whose parents do not direct them to be present at it, should 
previously retire** 

Every person requiring assistance for a school was 
obliged to reply to questions put to him by the Com- 
missioners to the same effect. He entered into a written 
engagement to " take care that no children be present 
at any religious instruction or exercise except those 
whose parents consent to their being present.'* * 

And, lastly, a provision to the same effect was inserted 
in the trust-deeds of all the schools, to the building of 
which the Commissioners contributed aid. 

The ComaamM^tB themselves set the highest value 
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tipon this rule. They regarded its observance as sup- 
plying the only eif ectual security against ** the tricking 
the children of one denomination into attendance when 
religious instruction is being given to the otibier/** and 
expressly considered that ^^the absence of dissent was 
not a sufficient justification for the allowing the child 
to attend, as this might arise from ignorance.*' t 

In the beginning of the year 1840, the Presbyterian 
body placed their schools in connection with the Board. 
In the January of that year, Lord Portescue received a 
deputation from the Synod of Ulster. Several of the 
leading members of the Board were present at the 
interview, in which Lord Fortescue made to that de- 
putation a communication, which led to a formal appli- 
cation from a Presbyterian minister for aid to his school. 
The result of the negotiations is detailed in the sixth re- 
port of the Commissioners, presented in April, 1840. No 
formal or avowed change was made in the rules of the 
Board, but language was unquestionably ttsed, which 
left it open to the Presbyterians to say that they had 
never assented to the rules. The statement of Lord 
Fortescue to the deputation was to the effect — 1st, 
that the Board had determined on no longer requiring 
any written answers to questic^ns from persons applying 
for assistance. For this they were in future to substi- 
tute queries, to be sent to their own superintendents, 
upon whose report the Commissioners would act. 

2nd. That '* the patrons of each schod might have such 

* Mr. Blake'to Evidence Committee of 1837, q. 1,480. 
t Ideift, q. 1,477. 
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religions instruction given in it during school hours as 
they thonght proper — ^provided that such an arrange^ 
ment was made, as that the instruction so given should 
not interfere with or impede the literary bnsiness of the 
school ; and that no children should he required to attend 
w he present at it^ whose parents or guardians disapprove 
of their being so.^** 

Upon these explanations of Lord Fortescue, Dr. 
Stewart, a very eminent member of the Presbyterian 
Church, sent in a formal application for aid to his school, 
in which he thus stated its rules as to religious instruc- 
tion. 

^( The times for reading the Holy Scriptures and for catechetical 
instmction are so arranged as not to interfere with, or impede the 
sdentific or secolar business of the school ; and no child, whose 
parents or guardians object is required to be present, ortakepart in 
these exercises, and no obstruction should be offered to the children 
of such parents reoeiving sach instruction elsewhere as tiiey may 
think proper. 

Upon this letter the Board resolved^ ^* that the rules 
of the fichool for which aid was so sought, were compa- 
tiUe with the principles of die nalioiial system.'* 

In the report in which the Commissioners announced 
this, they republished the letter which, in 1833, they had 
addressed to a Presbytmaa d^rgyBaaUi who sought aid 
for the Temple Meeting-House School.t In that letter 
they had relied to a similar Applieation, by stating that 
it would not be inconsistent with the pnnciples of the 
i^stem to devote die last hour of each day to Scriptural 

* 6th Beport of the Commissionen, for the year 1899. 
. t See the Letter, page 113. 
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instruction, bnt on the express '^ condition that such 
children only as are directed by their parents, be allowed 
to continue in the school^ avid that all others do then 
retire" 

It is absurd to say that was the condition, or any 
thing like the condition which was arranged with 
Dr Stewart. The difference exactly involved the 
whole principle for which the Presbyterian Chuich con- 
tended. In 1833, the Commissioners insisted that *'no 
child should be allowed to continue in the school dar- 
ing Scriptural instruction, except those whose parents di* 
rected them to be present, and that '^ all others should 
retire." The Presbyterian ministers objected to become 
active in the exclusion of any one from Scriptural in- 
struction. In 1840, the Commissioners gave aid to a 
school in which the rule did not make provision for this 
active exclusion, but merely permitted the children 
who wished to do so to retire. Immediately after the 
acceptance of this rule as a sufficient fulfilment of this 
requirement, they published a report, in which they 
state that they had in this instance adhered to the letter 
of 1833. That was virtually a statement that Presby- 
terian patrons were bound not to allow any children to 
continue in the school- room, during religious instruction, 
except those whose parents directed them to be present. 

It was perfectly notorious that, if this were really to 
be the obligation of the patron, not a single Presbyte- 
rian minister would become a patron of a national 
school. The construction put by the Presbyterians upon 
the regulations was, that they incurred no such obliga- 
tion. They had nothing to do with the principles of 
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the national system ; they asked aid for their schools, 
npon certain specified terms, and by the terms which 
they stated, and by them alone, were they bound. These 
terms were plainly and explicitly that thejt would allow 
any children who pleased to retire from the reading of 
the Scriptures; but they have never bound themselves 
actively to exclude any one from instruction in the 
sacred volume. Upon all other points the Presbyterians 
achieved a decided triumph. They had distinctly ob- 
tiuned permission to exclude the priest from the school^ 
room. They were allowed to make the reading of the 
Scriptures a part of the stated business of the school. 
They asserted, further, that their last point was also 
conceded, and that they were at perfect liberty to give 
Scriptural education to children of every persuasion who 
did not choose to retire when it was given. All they 
undertook was in perfect accordance with their own prin- 
ciples, that they would not compel any child who did 
not wish to read the Bible to do so. There was certainly 
no mistake or ambiguity in the position which the Pres- 
byterian Ohurch publicly assumed. In all the discus- 
sions of the S3mod, in all their official documents they 
unequivocally stated that they had never agreed to 
come under any other obligation than that of not com- 
pelling children to read the Bible if they objected to do 
so. The Commissioners took no steps to contradict 
these assertions. On the other hand, they never with- 
drew or qualified the explicit declarations of their prin- 
ciple and requirements, which were contained in their 
published letter of 1833, and reprinted in their report. 
The Presbyterians very fairly said that the terms of 
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their contract could not be altered or affected by an j 
statement which the Commissioners might think fit to 
insert in their report. 

No one can saj that these proceedings were conducted 
with the clearness and explicitness which ought to mark 
the conduct of public affairs of such moment. There 
ought not to have been room for the slightest doubt 
upon the point, whether the Presbyterian patron made 
himself responsible for confining Scriptural instruction to 
these children, whose parents directed them to receive it. 
But I have no wish to criticise these negotiations. The 
members of the Board who conducted them were natu- 
rally anxious to obtain for their system the adhesion of 
the great and influential community constituting the 
Irish Presbyterian Church. That adhesion would never 
have been given if the requirement to send away chil- 
dren from the reading of the Scriptures had been pro^ 
minently put forward. To prevent children to leave 
the sorrowing teacher when he opened the sacred 
volume was but consistent with religious liberty, and 
involved no act to be done by the teacher by which he 
made himself a party to their departure. So far the 
Presbyterians were willing to go ; but to take an active 
part in enforcing the prohibition against the reading, 
of the word of God was a co-operation in an ungodly 
command which could not be expected from a true fol- 
lower of John Knox. In the language of the Boards 
there was, to say the least of it, a studied ambiguity* 
which left the Presbyterians the right to say that they 
joined the system under the condition that they were 
not to be called on to make themselves any parties to 
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the withdrawal of the children from scriptural instmc" 
tion, while the Board retained upon their code of rega** 
lations rules which still nominally enforced such an 
obligation. 

Up to this period we have seen that all applicants for 
aid to a school were obliged to sign a written under* 
taking, ^' that they would take care that no children b^ 
present at any religious instruction or exercise, except 
those whose parents consent to their being present.'* 

In 1840, the Commissioners abandoned the practice 
of requiring written answers to queries sent to applicants 
for aid. The effect was, as Lord Fortescue pointed 
out to the deputation of the Synod, to enable Presbyte- 
rian ministers to obtain aid for their school^ without 
entering into this specific engagement. 

Is it too much to say, that the withdrawal of the de^ 
mand of this engagement was a licence to proselytism. 
It left the conscience and the honour of each patron 
free from any express promise to refrain from it 

The truth is, that there was a tacit dispensation of 
the rule in favour of the Presbyterian schools. Prac«> 
tically it was supposed that this conniyaJice had no 
effect, because the managers of these schools would not, 
in fact, encourage the attendance of Roman Catholics 
at their religious instruction. The pledge, it was true, 
was abandoned, but the rule lay dormant, to be enforced 
against them if they did. The commissioners might, 
therefore, say that there was no departure from the 
rules of their original system. So long as the children 
did, in point of fact, withdraw, it was a matter of p^ 
feet indifference whether the master actively i*^ 
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to enforce it. In fact, the case for that active interfe- 
rence never arose. While, on the other hand, the Pres- 
byterian clergy were perfectly entitled to declare, as 
they did declare, that they had carried their point — 
that they were bound only by the agreements into which 
they entered, and that their only obligation was to leave 
the Roman Catholic child free to remain or withdraw, at 
the time of Scriptural instruction, as he pleased. 

No doubt, the members of the Board who dealt thus 
tenderly with Presbyterian scruples were inflcenced by 
the considerations I have pointed out. In practice they 
considered that they sacrificed nothing of the principles 
of the Board, however they may have abandoned them 
in theory. The undertaking was required to meet a 
practical danger. If the danger did not exist, the un- 
dertaking might be dispensed with. It was not supposed 
to exist, because in the eyes of the Board the Pres- 
byterian schools were looked upon like convent schools, 
as denominational ones. 

The point of conscience was a curious one. It illus- 
trates very forcibly the difficulty of dealing with a sub- 
ject in such a manner that questions almost of casuistry 
nmst arise. The leaders of the Presbyterian Church 
positively refused to take any part in enforcing the 
prohibition of a Roman Catholic parent against the 
reading of the Scriptures by his child. They did so on 
the ground that the command being an unlawful one, 
no one who thought so, ought to aid in enforcing it. 
But the distinction seems, after all, a narrow one, which 
was made between this active enforcement and the con- 
duct of a manager who bound himself to permit the 
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child to withdraw without one word of remonstrance, or 
any attempt to induce him to remain. The manager 
who did this might surely be considered as an assenting 
party to the parental prohibition. The distinction, how- 
ever, was accepted by the whole Presbyterian body and 
by many of the most clear-sighted and conscientious of 
the clergy of the Established Church. 

It must not be forgotten, in estimating the effect 
of the concession, that it was avowedly made to those 
who regarded it as a conscientious duty in no ways to 
be parties to enforcing a parental prohibition against the 
reading of the Scriptures by the child. The very ex- 
istence of the scruple suggested the difficulty, that the 
managers who entertained it were exactly the persons 
against whose interference with the child protectionary 
precautions were most needed. 

No long time elapsed before the Board were put to 
the test upon the point, whether their rules really re- 
quired the active interference of the manager to exclude 
the children of a different religious persuasion from 
being present at the religious instruction prescribed by 
the patrons of the school. Clergymen of the Established 
Church were found to concur in the sentiments of their 
Presbyterian brethren. A very eminent clergyman of 
that Church, while he refused to compel the Roman 
Catholic child to withdraw from the reading of the 
Scriptures, expressed, in 1844, his perfect readiness to 
permit him to do so, and to admit him to all the other 
benefits of the school, without insisting on his presence 
at the religious instruction. 

The correspondence between Archdeacon Stopford 
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and the Commissioners was protracted for some time. 
The Presbyterian body had been content to declare 
themselves bound only by their own agreement with the 
Board, and did not trouble themselves with the wording 
of rules which they always contended did not affect them. 
Archdeacon Stopfprd insisted on an explanation of the 
rules. And after years of evasive correspondence, he 
succeeded in obtaining from the Board, in 1847, an ex. 
planation, which was, in reality, a vital and essential 
modification of their original purport 

The terms of the rule were, ^* that no child should 
be req^uired to receive or be present at any reli* 
gious instruction of which his parent disapproved." 
Archdeacon Stopford asked whether the word "to" 
governed both parts of the sentence. If the rule was 
that no child should be compelled to be present at 
the religious instruction, he was ready to assent to the 
rule. If it meant that no child should be present at 
that religious insthiction, then he could not conscien- 
tiously subscribe to the regulation which absolutely pro* 
hibited the presence of the children, and not merely 
the use of compulsion to ensure that presence. 

All the practice of the Board — all the evidence of it9 
most distinguished members-^-the express provisions of 
their trust deeds, incontestably proved that the latter 
was the meaning put by the Board themselves upon the 
rule. But the Board had just been dealing with the 
Presbyterians upon the tacit assumption that it bore the 
other interpretation. And the inconvenient pertinacity 
of the Archdeacon placed them in the dilemma of either 
avowing that they had waived their rule for the special 
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convenience of the Presbyterian schools — or of extend- 
ing the same latitude to all schools in connection with 
the system. 

<' Am I bound, as a patron, to see that no child of 
another persuasion is present at the religious instruct 
tion of my school? or am I only bound to see that his 
attendance be not made compulsory by its regula* 
tions?" This was the question to which Archdeacon 
Stopford succeeded, at last, in extorting an answer. 
After what had passed but one answer could be given. 
The rule of the Board was satisfied if no compulsion was 
used. The patron was at perfect liberty to give religi- 
ous instruction to all children attending the school, pro* 
vided only there was a notification of the time of reli* 
gious instruction, and that any children that did not 
wish to remain were at liberty to withdraw. 

The notification was to be given not by any interval 
separating the hours of religious from those of secular 
instruction — not by any announcement made orally by 
the master — ^but by hanging up a board in the school- 
room, on which the words '' Religious Instruction" are 
printed. On the hoisting of this danger-signal it waa 
expected that all the children of a persuasion different 
from that to which the school belonged, should retire 
from the room. 

It is impossible seriously to discuss the fitness of such 
a regulation in a scheme for united education of little 
children ! ! The religious teaching may be given in the 
very middle of the ordinary business of the school, No 
provision is made for a retiring place or play-ground for 
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the little heretics who thus, on their own responsibility, 
dissent from the orthodox and established religion of 
the school. A game at cricket or foot-ball might agree- 
ably fill up the interval, but would probably excite the 
envy of the imprisoned pupils of the patronized faith. 
And the wayward dissenters are left to loiter round the 
schoolroom door in the snow, it may be, or the rain, 
to wait the termination of the " doing" of the religion 
within, exhibiting, meanwhile, to all the passers by, a 
striking proof of the blessings and completeness of 
united education. 

• But the climax of absurdity was not yet reached. It 
was soon found that some security must be provided 
against the clandestine ** tricking'* of the child, or his 
attendance at religious instruction in a creed different 
from his own. If a child does attend such religious 
instruction, the master of the school is bound to send, 
BT THE HAND OF THE CHILD, a uotico to the parent 
that he has done so. This notice is only to be sent 
the first time he attends. Upon all future occasions 
his attendance is be treated as a matter of course. 
The child may never give the notice; if he fears 
parental displeasure, he never will. The parent, from 
indolence, or unwillingness to offend the patrons of the 
school, may never heed it. And this is the security 
given against any interference with the peculiar religi- 
ous opinions of any portion of the Irish people I This is 
the system from which even the suspicion of jHrosely tism 
is altogether banished 1 

And let it be remembered, that the religious instruc- 
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tion of which -we are speaking is not like that of the 
Eildare-place system, a reading of the Donaj Bible 
withont note or comment. It may be a complete system 
of instruction in the principles of a creed the most anta- 
gonistic to that of the parent of the child. In the school 
of a Unitarian patron, the child of a believer in the 
Trinity may be taught to deny the Diyinity of the Sa- 
viour. In a Protestant school the Roman Catholic child 
may learn a catechism which condemns all the practices 
of his Church ; and in a Roman Catholic school, the 
Protestant child may learn the invocation of saints. And 
the only safeguard against this is, that, if the child is 
induced to neglect the quarantine warning of the reli- 
gious instruction-board, the master is to hand him a 
notice, which he is to give to his parent, telling him that 
he has, for the first time, received religious instruction 
in the tenets of the school patron. 

Is it not perfectly obvious, that if the system were one 
of united education, it would be one of almost unmiti- 
gated proselytism ? Is it necessary to refer to statistics, 
to show that just so far as it does attain united educa- 
tion, it is a system of complete and most mischievous 
interference with the faith of the minority in each school ? 
Does it need the spirit of prophecy to predict that the 
system may be — that, if not altered,it will be— converted 
into one grand and insidious attack upon the faith of 
the great majority of the Irish people? 

In 1859, a parliamentary return published a report 
made by one of the National School inspectors in 1850, 
1 make but one extract from that report. 
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^* As to religious instamctbn, fiv€ difiFerent practiees prevail in 
the iiati<Mial Bchools which I yisited. These were— - 

Ist. Where there was no religious instruction at all given. 

2nd. Where the teacher and pupils were of the same denomina- 
tion, and religious instruction was regularly carried on. 

3rd. Where the teacher and part of the pupils were of different 
denominations, and the teacher gaVe the religious instruction to the 
ehildren of his oum faith only, 

4th. Where the teacher aadjnirt of the pupils were of differelit 
denominations, and the teacher gave a religious instruction to all 
the children ; but to each in the doctrine of its own faith. 

5th. Where the teacher and part of the pupils were of different 
denominations, and the teacher gave a common religious instruction 
to alU^none of them retiring, 

^^ I obserred the Jlrit practice in one school only. The second 
practice prevailed in tiiose places where the population is not miaedf 
as to religion, as also in most of the large towns. The third prac- 
tice, where the teachers were Catholics, and in aomQ/ew instances 
where they were Protestants ; the fourth, where the teachers were 
Catholics and Protestants indiscriminately (principally in tiie coun- 
ties of Antrim, Derry, and Donegal) ; and the fifth was confined 
exclosivisly to schools which were conducted by Protestant (Preshy- 
terton) teachers. 

'^ In 4zZ2 the schools that I visited in Belfast which were taught 
by Presbyterian teachers, and in which there was a mixed attend- 
ance, this practice prevailed — ^indeed, it is pretty general throughout 
the counties of Antrim and Londonderry ; but I never observed it 
to prevail in any dher part of the country. By this |»actiee re- 
ligioiui iastmotioii is mpar4Ue^ as to time, from the<>rdinary literary 
bnsineSB of the school, but not as to a distinction ofAedenommationM 
whilst religious instruction is going on, I have brought these dif- 
ferent practiees already under the notice of the Board in my ordi- 
nary reports upon the schools, and have, therefore, no occasion to 
enter further into them here. Rule 16, section iv. (as to '* Notice 
to Parents,") was not in operation until the end of last year, hoM 
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^e rales then in force relalating to religious instruction and parental 
right were, in all cases, complied with/* 

I ask the attention of the reader to the statements 
numbered 4 and 5. 

There were schools in the counties of Antrim, Derry, 
and Donegal, in which Roman Catholic teachers in- 
structed Protestant children in the distinctive tenets of 
their faith— -and also schools in which Protestant school- 
masters performed a similar ofBce for Roman Catholic 
ohildreti. Can there, I ask, be a greater profanation of 
religious teaching than for the same individual to as- 
semble his Protestant class, instruct them in the teach- 
ing in which the Protestant Church protests against 
Roman Catholic doctrine ; and then to collect a circle 
of Roman Catholic children and teach them the very 
doctrines which he has just before been telling his pupils 
were untrue? What reverence for religion can remain 
in this man's mind? What impression must be made 
upon that of his pupils of the religion which is thus 
taught ? 

Yet, in 1855, this cjommon teaching of both systems 
by onid individual appears to have been no uncommon in- 
cident in the national schools. I have heard, I know not 
how truly, that the religious instruction of both classes 
was cairried on at the same time. That the Protestant 
cfaildrea sat in one comer of the schoolroom, and the 
Roman Catholics in the otfier— -whUe the master passed 
backwards and forwards in the centre, alternately en- 
forcing and explaining the peculiarities of each creed. 
The condemned and caricatured hedge-schools produced 
nothing to surpass-^probably, nothing to equal this. 
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Recent returns give ns some opportunity of esti- 
mating the extent to which the practice described in 
the fifth of these paragraphs is carried. 

In the session of 1864, Mr. O'Reilly succeeded in 
obtaining returns, which showed, among other valuable 
information, the number of notices which had been 
given in one year, pursuant to the rule of the Commis- 
sioners, to children for the first time attending religious 
instruction in a faith different from that of their parents. 

This rule has been already stated. I have pointed 
out that there is really no security for its observance. 
The number of notices may not represent anything like 
the number of cases in which such attendance has 
actually taken place. At best, such a return can only 
tell us of those who began within the year to receive 
such instruction. 

The returns, however, establish this fact, that, in the 
year 1862, more than 16,000 of these notices were 
" served" in schools in the province of Ulster — the only 
part of Ireland in which anything like combined edu- 
cation is to be found. It is thus proved that in that 
province, and in that year, at least 16,000 children had 
received religious instruction in a religious creed diffe- 
rent from that of their parents. The number is, in all 
probality, much greater; but to thia extent there can 
be no doubt. It may, probably, surprise many Protes- 
tants to be told that of this number 2,000 were Pro- 
testant children, who had been receiving religious in- 
struction in the principles of the Roman Catholic Church. 

This return is perfectly sufficient to establish the 
extent to which it is possible to use the national system: 
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is the means of perverting cluldren's faith. But it 
must be remembered that the actual attendance at the 
separate religious instruction by no means represents 
the extent of the mischief. This is, in fact, an extreme 
case. The true mode of estimating the danger and the 
evil is by the number of children attending schools in 
which the religious instruction is confined to that of a 
creed different from their own. Estimated in this way, 
the evil is very nearly coextensive with the limits of 
united education. No school really fulfils the condition 
of a place of united education except one which carries 
out the principle of Mr. Stanley's letter, by making pro- 
vision for the religious instruction of children, of all 
denominations, aUke. 

I have now traced the variations in the ordinary 
schools from the plan laid down by Mr. Stanley's letter 
to the present regulations. Originally they appeat in 
that letter as schools in which the most perfect religious 
equality was to prevail — ^in which no religious instruc- 
tion was to be given except upon days on which secular 
instruction was entirely suspended ; while, on these days 
provision was to be made for the separate instruction 
of the children of each religious persuasion, under the 
care of their respective pastors. 

In a series of almost insensible changes these schools 
have been converted into denominational establishments, 
each belonging to some one religious body, excluding 
all religious teaching except in the faith dominant in 
the school,' and mixing up instruction in the principles 
of that faith with the ordinary business 
while no adequate provision is- 
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pupils of another religious denomination may not re- 
ceive the religious instruction of the school. 

Can any man honestly and fairly say that there is in 
the system, as it exists at present, that security against 
interference with the religion of the children which 
ought, on the highest of all ground, to be afforded by 
any system of national education endowed by the state ? 

Whatever security exists in the present system de- 
pends wholly and entirely on the vigilance of the parent. 
No security is offered on the part of the conductors of 
the school beyond their compliance, or supposed com- 
pliance, with the rule which requires them to send a 
notice to the parent upon the first occasion of his child's 
attendance at religious instruction. The notice need 
only be sent once. After one ^attendance, and one 
notice, the presence of the child at religious instruction 
is treated as a i^atter of course. 

I will not siop to point out how utterly inefficient 
such a mode is to insure that ever the notice should 
reach the parent's hands — how difiicult it is to ascer- 
tain whether, in any individual instance, the rule has 
been really complied with — ^how hard to fix on the 
manager of a school the responsibility of having diso- 
beyed or evaded the rule. I will not dwell on the 
many chances which may intervene between the delivery 
of the notice to the child and its transmission to the 
parental hands — the carelessness or timidity of the 
child — the absence of the parent from home — his indo- 
lence or inattention when he returns. Every one who 
kiiows the habits of the Irish peasant will agree with 
me, that it is at least possible that such a notice, even 
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if honestly sent, may never be delivered, or, if deli- 
vered, never read. 

But, if it does actually reach the hands of the parent, 
is this the full, clear, and sufficient guarantee against 
proselytism which was promised to tha Irish people? 
To rely on such a precaution is wholly to misunderstand 
the nature of the interference of which the people com- 
plained. The real danger of attempted proselytism 
came from the influence" of property and rank, exerted 
to draw into anti-Catholic schools the children of the 
poor. A guarantee that the state instrument of edtica- 
tion should not be used for these purposes is the essential 
requirement of any system of national education. 

Let me suppose a national school, under the control of 
Protestant patrons, on the estate of any landed proprie- 
tor, who may be actuated by no more violent spirit of 
proselytism than a desire to carry out Archbishop 
"V^^hately's benevolent idea of enlightening with Scrip- 
tural knowledge the barbarism of the Irish peasantry. 
He is content, it may be, to accomplish this by going 
no further than the use of the Scripture extracts, and 
the evidences of Christianity, illustrated and expounded 
by the Protestant master. The liberal parson of the 
parish seconds the views of the liberal squire, and even 
the separate religious instruction is arranged in such a 
way that surely no reasonable Roman Catholic can 
object to permit his child to learn these admirable les- 
sons from the enlightened and liberal Protestant teacher 
of the school. 

The landlord communicates to his tenants his wish 
that they should permit their children to attend the 
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religious instruction, which he has so arranged as not 
to interfere with their religious belief. There may be, 
as there has often been in similar instances, the inti- 
mation that the favour of the landlord will be shown 
to those who comply. The young, or more likely the 
elderly, ladies of *^ the great house'* may employ all the 
arts of a delicate persuasion to induce their cottier de- 
pendants to submit their children to the salutary process 
of Scriptural enlightenment. The notice is brought to 
the parent, that his child has attended the Scriptural 
cla^ of these excellent ladies» The notice is disre- 
garded, or it is attended to at the peril of losing all die 
favour of those upon whom he depends. Th.e national 
school becomes the instrument of the worst and most 
odious form of proselytism — that in which the power 
of rank, and wealth, and money, overbears the parent's 
anxiety foi* the religious welfare of his child. Yet this 
school most scrupulously observes all the rules of the 
Board; nay, more, it is conducted on principles of 
exemplary liberality and enlightened toleration. 

That which might be done in the mitigated instance, 
I' have suggested, might equally be done in cases in 
which the religious instruction was not of so disguised 
ft character. Perhaps in such cases the attempt wotdd 
be less likely to succeed;. But, nevertheless, when you. 
t}irow upon the parent the duty of withdrawing hia 
child from the religious ihstruction prescribed by the 
patron of the school, you involve him at once in that-, 
struggle with the prejudices of those above him, from 
ifbich it was one of the chief objects of the endowment 
* thid natioQiJ : system to set^ him free. Just in pror. 
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portion to the assamed liberality of your aj-Btem b the 
preasure upon him iocreased. No system of edocatioti 
has ever yet been devised for Ireland which presented 
the same opportunities for drawing the children of one 
peiBuasion into a quiet and unobserved attendance upon 
^e religious teaching of another. 

This has, in fact, occurred wherever the system hsi 
been one of united education. Happily the instances 
where it is so are comparatively rare. But the whole 
system would long since have been one of general ih< 
terference with the religious &ith of the people, if it 
were not for the facts that it has wholly &iled as one of 
united education, and that all the efforts of its advo- 
cates have not suc<:eeded in inducing the I*rot«stant 
gentry and clergy generally to become patrons of the 
•chocda. Protestant clergymen who have joined it have 
made it their boast, that there are facilities for induc- 
ing Roman Catholics to receive instruction in the autho- 
rised version from a Protestant master, which the Kil- 
dare-place system did not offer for bringing them to 
read the Donay fiible under the superintendence of a 
teacher of their own faith. .Judicious mmiagement — > 
and noihing is so wily or indefatigable as the spirit 
of proselytism — ^might easily convert all the liberal re- 
goI^ionB of secular education into traps and devices to 
dec<^ children to a religious or demi-religious teaching, 
whicli may sap the principles of tliL-ir faith. 

Is it possible for WH^MteftB? ^^^ ^^^°^'^ thin-rs 
may not occur? tb^U^^^^^- '''i* raoioeiu^oc- 
curring? That cM^P^^^^fc ■**^ ' '^ \ 
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an established and admitted fact. How are we to esk 
timate the exact influences bj which this result is pro- 
duced ? 

I may be told that, so far as Roman Catholics are 
concerned, all evil result will be prevented by the 
exercise of vigilance on the part of their prieist. The 
clergyman ought to watch that no child of his flock 
should attend the teaching of a rival faith. But the 
system we promised was one from wHch aU suspicion 
of prosely tism was to be banished, and which was to re- 
quire no such vigilance to prevent it. 

But I do not hesitate to say, that no greater calamity 
can befall Irish society than to place the parish priest 
in a position in which he is obliged to use " vigilaace" 
against attempts to draw away from the religion of their 
fathers the children of his flock. In a contest of this 
nature there is, in almost everv parish in Ireland, sure 
to be arrayed on one side the i^Buence of property-on 
the other the power of numbers. In self-defence the 
Catholic clergyman is obliged to appeal to motives 
which cannot be called into action without disturbing 
the harmony of social life. There have been places in 
which all the relations of society have been disturbed 
by a conflict such as this. Landlords and tenants have 
been set. at variance. The charity of the rich has been 
estranged from the sufferings, and banished from the 
confidence of the poor. Visits to the fatherless and 
widow that would, in other times, be hailed as visits of 
mercy, have been received with suspicion and resent* 
ment — as the missions of perversion. The presence of 
^pper classes, instead of being acknowledged as a be 
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nefit, IS treated as an insult and an evil — all that is gra- 
cious and good in the intercourse of different ranks is 
poisoned and destroyed. With fanatical proselytism on 
one side and priestly vigilance on the other, parochial 
society is divided into one great religious feud. Ire- 
land has not yet recovered in her social relations the 
effect of the struggle which agitated the last generation 
between the Catholic priests and the territorial patrons 
of Scriptural schools. 

How long may it be before some landlord may at- 
tempt, by coercion on his tenantry, thus to use the op- 
portunities afforded by the regulations of the national 
school? How long may it be before some vigilant 
priest may stir up the old spirit of resistance to such 
attempts, and in the indignation created throughout 
Catholic Ireland by one such struggle, the whole na- 
tional system fall, like that of the Kildare-place Society, 
before the excited passions of a people that will not 
brook interference with their religious sensibilities? 

Is it wise statesmanship not to foresee and guard 
against this ? Is it right to peril the whole fabric of 
our national education upon a tenure so frail as this? 
What guarantee have we that the religious fanaticism 
of the new Reformation may not be revived? that 
national schools under fanatical patrons may not be 
used as the instruments of conversion? and that in the 
tumult of wild religious passion, we may be driven 
either to abandon all attempt to educate the Irish poor 
or reconstruct the systogj^hwovisions intended to 
meet the demandsj|[PPBiVm^||^^^Q^I^ ^alots 
of either sid^i 
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I believe tbese dangers to be real. I have shown 
that, under tbe existing sjsteni, a national school nuly 
be used for the worst purposes of interference with the 
f^th of the children, and that the roles of the Board 
supply no means of prerentiiig this. If ever thta is 
done in snch a way as largely to attract public aUeor 
tion, the national system is at an end. 

Bat looking only to that which is actually taking 
place, I ask, is the system one, considered in its precau- 
tions against proaelytism, with which the Roman Catho- 
lic people and clergy ought to be satisfied ? 

I put this question of proaelytism as one aSecting 
the Roman Catholics. I do so, because the dream- 
stances of Ireland are such, that the «£FoFts to nse the 
teaching of a school as the instmtnent of interference 
with religions belief have been chiefly made by iVo- 
teitants. But the &cts established io parliamentary 
returns show that the interest, even in this qncstion, is 
not entirely confined to Roman Catholics — Protestant 
children are attending Roman Catholic schools, in many 
instances receiving religions instroctitwi from Roman 
Catholic masters. 

But regarding this particular part of the question as 
one in which Roman Catholics are chiefly interested, 
let me iisk, seriously and earnestly, has faith been kept 
with the Roman Catholic pec^le? 

The qnestion is one affecting in no small decree the 

^chnmcterof British government in thiscountry. Nothing 

[can I>L- more disastrous to the cause of good government 

Pin Ireland than to leave on the mind of the Roman 

Catliolic population the impression that, in matters af- 
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f ecting their religion, we do not deal with them in per- 
fect sincerity and good faith. Infinitely better would it 
be at once to proclaim a purely Protestant policy in our 
government of the country, than to hold out professions 
of liberality, and leave just grounds for the suspicion 
that we do not act up to those professions, but abuse the 
confidence reposed in us, for the purpose of insidiously 
tampering with the religion or the feelings of the people. 
In whatever way we consider the government of Ire- 
land — whether we are to regard it from an Irish point 
of view, as one in which the upper classes are Protestant, 
while the mass of the people are Roman Cathol]^—- or 
consider it in an English point of view, as the govern- 
ment by Protestant England of a country in which the 
majority of the people adhere to the Roman Catholic 
faith — ^in either view it is of the utmost importance that 
perfect confidence should be reposed in the declarations 
of the governing class, whoever that class may be. A 
wise statesman, who regarded either the preservation of 
English influence or the maintenance of the authority of 
the upper classes in Ireland, allied, perhaps unhappily 
for themselves, with the cause of English rule, would 
regard it as an object of the very highest importance 
to adhere with the most scrupulous fidelity to every 
engagement or assurance by which a Roman Catholic 
people had been induced to repose confidence in the 
conduct of their rulers on matters affecting the inte- 
rests of their religion. 

Can any English statesman —can any Irish Protestant, 
lay his hand upon his heart, and honestly say that faith 
has been kept with the Roman Catholic people? — that 
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the expectations held out to them in the institution of 
the National Board have been fulfilled ? 

Mr. Stanley's letter offered thetn a system in which no 
school should receive aid from the State except upon the 
terms of complete religious equality — ^in which, in the 
terms of that letter, " the most scrupulous care should 
be taken not to interfere with the peculiar tenets of any 
description of Christian pupils," in which regulations 
were enforced which rendered that interference impos- 
sible — and in which, furthermore, perfect provision 
was to be made for instruction of all the pupils in the 
doctrines of their own faith. 

This letter was not the expression of a hasty opinion 
of the government of the day. It embodied the recom- 
mendations of Royal Commissions and of Committees of 
the House of Commons. It gave effect to the declara?- 
tion in which the Irish Protestant Church, speaking by 
her highest dignitaries, had declared *' that it must be 
avowed and clearly understood as the leading principle 
of any system of national education, that no attempt 
shall be made to influence or disturb the peculiar reli- 
gious tenets of any sect or description of Christians." 

Upon the faith of these solemn declarations, the Ro- 
man Catholic people of Ireland gave their generous, 
their confiding, and their implicit adherance to the sys- 
tem inaugurated by Mr. Stanley's letter. What has 
been the result? Every one of the guarantees which 
that letter offered for the protection of their religion 
has been swept away. The securities which were sab- 
itituted have been, one by one, broken down ; and a sys- 
tem has been established which, had it originally been 
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proposed, would have been rejected with indignation by 
the unanimous voice of Catholic Ireland. 

As an Irish Protestant, I write these things with deep 
humiliation. I know well that for them Irish Protest- 
antism is blamed ; but I know also, that in this case, as 
in that of the penal laws^ Irish Protestants must bear, 
in the eyes of their Catholic countrymen, the blame of 
the policy of our English rulers. 

But surely there is one living statesman to whom wo 
may, with confidence appeal. The writer of Mr. Stan- 
ley's letter holds a high, although unofficial, position in 
the state. I speak of him with all respect. But Ireland 
has a right to call on him to compare the system which 
is now enforced in his name with that which he really 
offered to the Irish people — to contrast the promises of 
the letter of 1831 with the performances of the system 
of 1865— and to ask him, in justice to his own character 
and fame, to lend his powerful aid to those who ask that 
the pledges which he gave in the name of the English 
Government may be redeemed. 

But how is this to be accomplished? Is it by going 
back to the original requirements of that celebrated let- 
ter? I say, emphatically y no. Much as, in one view, 
I have condemned the changes made by the commis- 
sioners — those changes were concessions to the conscien- 
tious convictions of Protestants. They cannot be re- 
tracted without breaking faith with the Protestants — 
including the whole Presbyterian body, who have 
joined the National Board in consequence of these 
concessions. Their retractation would be followed by 
the withdrawal of great and influential adherents. Be- 
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sides each successive concession was an extorted ac- 
knowledgment that the system, as originally proposed, 
was unstated to the circumstances, and alien to the feel- 
ings of the country. There is now but one way of re- 
conciling the just claims of all parties — of keeping faidi 
9.1ike with the Protestant and the Catholic — and of con- 
tenting all creeds and classes of the Irish nation ; and 
that is the plain and simple course of permitting to erery. 
sect of Christians perfect liberty of teaching — ^the right 
to all Christian men and women to educate their own 
children in their own religion, in their own way. 

I ask earnestly of any liberal man, what objection can 
be made to this, which does not really rest upon the 
secret assumption that the Irish are to be treated as an 
inferior race? Why is the liberty of teaching which is 
given to every sect in England, to be denied to all per- 
suasions in Ireland? Why, in countries which are 
called united, can the English Protestant clergyman 
obtain aid for a Scriptural school, while to the Irish 
Protestant clergyman it is denied? 

For a long time it was said that it was of great im- 
portance to give to the Irish people united education; 
to bring up Roman Catholic and Protestant children in 
the same school, that the influence of this common edu- 
cation might mitigate those religious asperities which 
were the bane of Ireland. These were the official plau- 
sibilities by which our rulers defended the disregard 
of the feelings of all Irishmen. That the system did 
give united education was assumed. It was vain for 
h gentlemen, who knew the country, to protest that 
1 not. Against the evidence of our senses, we were 
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assured- b J English ministers, upon the authoritj of offi- 
cial figures, that there were 600,000' children' enjoying 
in Ireland the blessings of united education, Protestant 
and Catholic Iambs trained up together to amity and love. 
. It occurred to myself, a few years ago, to test these 
statements, by moving for returns of the number of- 
Protestants and Roman Catholics in each school. These 
returns were furnished in a parliamentary paper of the 
Session of liB62. It then appeared that the boasted 
united education consisted in this — that there were in 
many places, for instance, in Bel&st, and in the city of 
Dublin, 200 Protestant children in one school, and 200 
Roman Catholics in another. The great majority of the 
National Schools were even nominally confined to one' 
persuasion. Of the rest a large number were set down 
as united schools, because in a school attended by 70 or 
80 Roman Catholics, one solitary Protestant appeared 
to have been entered upon the books. These returns 
were accurately scrutinized and canvassed.* It is now 
a conceded and established fact, that, as a general rule, 
die system is one of separate education. The Church 
Education Society boasts, in all probability truly, that 
in proportion to the number attending its schools, it 
gives much more of mixed education, that there are 
more Protestants and Roman Catholics brought up to» 
gether in die schools of that Society l^an there are iti 
those of die National Board. 

♦ They were carefully examined in a speech delivered by Mr. 
Whiteside, at a meeting in Dublin of the Church Education Society, 
in 1862. A very elaborate analysis of them appeared in the columns 
d the. Tablet nein^spaper aboqt the same time. 
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It is a singular commentary on the theory of united 
education, that the only districts in Ireland in which 
anything like united education is to be found, are exactly 
those in which religious dissensions too often manifest 
themselves in conflicts of violence and blood. The town 
of Belfast, in proportion to its population, has more chil- 
dren of different persuasions in the same schools than 
any other district of Ireland. 

It is, enough, however, to say, that so far as the na- 
tional system aimed at educating the children of dif- 
ferent persuasions together, it has wholly failed. No one 
can say that the restrictions on religious teaching are 
maintained for the sake of a united education which 
does not exist. 

In truth, as I have already pointed out, from the year 
1840, the schools have been avowedly denominational 
ones. Since that year the patron selects the religious 
teaching of the schools. There are schools in which 
only Roman Catholic teaching is allowed — others in 
which no religious teaching is tolerated except instruc-' 
tion in the principles of the Presbyterian Church — ^some 
few in which only the formularies and doctrines of the 
Church of England are permitted to be taught. 

Gren.erally the rules confining the use of the school- 
room to educational purposes only, have been partly 
evaded and partly relaxed; and lectures and prayer 
meetings are occasionally held in schoolhouses built 
within the same inclosure as the place of religious wor- 
ship. 

Tt is absurd to say that the school so situated, in which 
^ergyman of one religious persuasion has complete 
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control over all the religious teaching, anid where no 
other clergymlin can interfere, is not a denominational 
school, merely because there is the restriction that 
avowedly religious instruction is only to be given at 
stated hours, and children who please to go out be at 
liberty to retire. 

This restriction, in the eyes of many persons, effec- 
tually interferes with that complete intertwining of re- 
ligious influence with education, which they deem es- 
sential in any system for the training of youth. 

Is this objection an unreasonable one. Even if the 
judgment of any reader does not follow it, must he 
not admit that it is one originating in feelings entitling 
it to respect? 

There are Protestant parents who think and feel that 
the rule which requires the relegation of religious 
teaching to a particular hour — the turning of a board 
to warn children away, are things calculated to produce 
unfavourable impressions upon the mind of a child. Let 
any person who reads this, frame in his own mind the 
plan of a school in which he would endeavour to inter- 
weave religious knowledge and religious impressions 
with all the business of education, and he will soon feel 
how he would be hampered and impeded by a rule which 
would tell him that all his religious teaching must be 
concentrated into one separate hour, and that from all 
the other teachings of the school the religious element 
must be excluded. 

The Roman Catholic^feels it more strongly — ^because 
in his religious life observances and forms are more inti- 
mately mixed up. 
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In the town of Youghal there is a large and flourish- 
ing school attached to a convent. In that school 400 
Roman Catholic girls are receiving instruction. They 
are brought into daily contact with ladies of refine- 
ment and education. That school formerly received 
assistance from the National Board. The history of 
the severance of the connection illustrates the working 
of the restrictive rule. 

The school was, as might be expected, within the 
walls of a convent, a denominational one. The children 
attending it were Koman Catholics. The nuns were in 
the habit of teaching the girls, when the convent bell 
tolled some particular hour, to repeat the Ave Maria. 
Unhappily, they neglected to turn the board that indi- 
cated religious instruction, in order that any heretic 
who chanced to be present might withdraw. 

Into this convent school it happened that two Protest- 
ant children found^their way. Their mother was the wife 
of a sailor who left her in the port. They were present 
at this " religious instruction," and learned with the 
400 Roman Catholic giris to repeat the Are Maria and 
to make the sign of the cross. The remedy, one would 
suppose, was a very easy one ; when their mother dis- 
cbvered her mistake, she had but to transfer them to an 
equally good school, presided over by Protestant ladies. 
A. crime, however, had been committed. The rules of 
mixed education had been violated. The report of in- 
spectors led to protracted official investigation, and to 
-'^-'' more protracted official correspondence. The mat- 
B deemed of dignity sufficient to occupy some' 
f the attention of a committee of the House '0^ 
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Lords. The result was that the poor nuns gave up the 
little assistance which this school received, and teach the 
children as they please, without the vexatious interfer- 
ence of government inspectors. 

Their fault was not that they permitted the children 
to repeat the Ave Maria or make the sign of the cross 
at a stated hour each day, but that when they did so, 
they omitted to hoist the signal which is supposed to 
warn dissentients from the room. And this is the svs- 
tem calculated to promote peace ! Every Roman Ca- 
tholic mother, whose child attended that school, in all 
probability, set a value upon that observance, the re- 
sult of feelings with which no person who does not 
share them has a right to intermeddle. She found 
her child disturbed in this because of the presence of 
one heretic intruder, and the children, we may feel 
persuaded, learned lessons of love and respect for Pro- 
testantism in an incident, which scarcely failed to im- 
press them with the belief that it was a religion of dis- 
honour to mysteries which they hold sacred. 

I confess I entertain no exalted opinion of the poli* 
tical wisdom which distracts itself with the crossings 
and genuflexions of little girls in a convent school. 
But I have more than a contempt, I have a thorough 
hatred, for that system of petty, but not the less galling, 
tyranny, which delights in the torment which consists 
in thwarting and vexing the instincts and feelings of 
those with whom it has to do. In Ireland, I am sure, 
more ill-will and discontent is caused by such ill-advised 
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graver causes of complaint. The life of a community, 
as of an individual is, after all, made up of little tilings. 
None of us would like the companion who was all day 
long thwarting us in little things* And no people can 
be attached to a government which is constantly inter- 
fering with their feelings and their wishes by a thou- 
sand annoyances, that are not the less vexatious because 
they are mean. 

Why, in the name of common sense, should not the 
girls in a convent school cross themselves and say their 
Ave Maria every hour of the day ? I can understand the 
policy of those who would indignantly refuse all aid to 
a convjent school. If this be bigotry, it is, at least, re- 
spectable in its consistency — ^but what are we to say of 
the good sense of those who give aid to a school taught 
by nuns within the walls of a convent, surrounded by 
all the symbols of Catholic practices of devotion, and 
then are seized with spasmodic horror when they dis- 
cover that the board was not turned when the Ave 
Maria has been muttered in the school? And these 
rules are enforced under the pretence of qualifying the 
school of the convent to be a place of mixed education. 

In how many Catholic schools throughout Ireland is the 
same system of vexatious interference, in force, withcmt 
any one practical object or good ? In how many Presby- 
terian schools in Ulster have we set up rules just as 
vexatious, but set them up only to be disregarded? In 
how many cases has time been occupied in investigatiog, 
not whether the children were gaining in knowledge, 
I...X whether they had been present at the reading of some 
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book, and whether the proper notice had been sent? 
And all this is justified and maintained, upon the plea 
that the schools are places of mixed education I 

Could there, I ask, be a stronger illustration of the 
pernicious effect of these restrictive rules than is sup- 
plied by this very incident of the Youghal Convent 
School ? The attempt to apply a system like that of the 
Irish National Board to schools attended by children of 
different religious persuasions involves, of necessity, the 
enactment of a number of vexatious and petty regula* 
dons, entirely destructive of all freedom in the school. 
What patron can really and heartily throw himself into 
the work of education when, in every movement, he 
has before him the fear of violating some rule? What 
teacher can convey instruction to little children when 
he is compelled to measure every word, and to utter 
every sentence, with reserve? The very first attribute 
of the relation between teacher and pupil is perfect free* 
dom in the communication of knowledge. The quick 
instincts of childhood soon detect any reserve, and the 
truthfulness of childhood resents the withholding of 
knowledge as deception. If anything could teach 
children doubt and distrust, it would be lessons on the 
** Evidences of Christianity ,'" such as a Protestant teacher 
would give to a Roman Catholic child if he really endea- 
voured to avoid tampering with his faith. Whatever 
we teach children we must teach them fully. We per- 
vert and destroy the ingenuous confidence of their na- 
ture when we excite in them the suspicion that we are 
keeping anything back. ** Suppressio veri est suggeetio 
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falsi" is a maxim of universal application ; and the child, 
who sees that his teacher keeps from him all the truth 
of the subjects on which he instructs him, soon learns 
to regard his partial teaching as deceit. 

There is, indeed, another, and a still higher sense, in 
which the suppression of truth is, to the childish mind, 
the suggestion of what is false. The omission to teach 
any truth conveys the lesson that the truth does not 
exist. What would be said of the moral teaching which 
never taught the child to keep holy a Sabbath-day ? It 
would teach the child that no such obligation existed. 
The instruction which omitted to convey to a Protestant 
child the authority of the Bible would, in reality, teach 
him not to venerate the Word of God. The moral in- 
struction which taught the Catholic any system in which 
the religious duties enjoined by his Church were not 
included would train hini to dispense with these ob- 
servances. Exactly in proportion as you carry out a 
system f moral and religious teaching, in which you 
Ignore the distinctive principles of any religious creed, 
you are training up the children who receive it to dis- 
regard and disbelieve that creed. 

But to return to the lower grounds of which I was 
Bpeaking. I believe it is impossible to estimate the mis- 
chief which is done to the true cause of education by 
a constant and vexatious interference with the course 
of each school. I have heard it said that two-thirds 
of the correspondence of the Commissioners is occu- 
pied in investigating cases of real, or supposed, violation 
of these rules. The inspection of the schools becomes 
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a species of police visitation.* If this were not so all 
security against proselytism would be gone. It is only 
hj a constant and ** detective" vigilance that the rules 
which regulate the vexed question of religious instruc- 
tion are enforced. 

Is it possible, in such a system, for any real, or cor- 
dial, or earnest co-operation on the part of independent 
persons to exist ? How often have we heard it said that 
discoveries and enterprise in manufactures have been 
prevented by the mere fact that they were carried on 
tinder the visitation of the ganger and the rules of the 
excise? Education in Ireland is carried on under the 
most vexatious supervision of a moral excise— a constant 
and harassing vigilance against contraband religious 
teaching. Such a system is just as destructive of all 
hearty earnestness in the one case as in the other 
What nun can really feel her interest in her school not 
abated when she dare not speak at all times to her 
favourite pupil of the subjects that are nearest to her 
heart ? What Protestant clergyman will be as zealous 
in his visits to a school in which, if a boy asks him a 
question outside the hour of religious instruction, he 
must take care that his answer is not one that will ap- 
peal to any Protestant feeling in his pupil's heart? 

And all this is done under the pretence that the 
schools are places of united education, when we our- 
selves have made them, since 1840, denominational 

* It is said that in schools where there has been a suspicion of 
proselytizing practices questions have been pnt to the children, to 
ascertain whether they had a catechism concealed in their pocket. 
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schools — ^when every one knows that they are places in 
which no united education does, in reality, as a general 
rule, exist, and in which, if it did exist, it would be 
an evil. 

If you attempt a system of united education, you 
must go much further to qualify your schools for being 
places of combined teaching ; if you consent, as you 
have done, to the establishment of denominational 
schools, your restrictions are vexatious, unjustifiable, 
and absurd. 

Let it be remembered, that if there be a people on 
^arth to whose genius these restrictions are unsuited, 
that people is the Irish. Deep devotional feeling-— call 
it superstition if you will— mingles itself with all the 
movements of their life. The " glory be to God" has 
passed into an ordinary phrase. Few Irish peasants wUl 
tell you of a good harvest without an expression of 
gratitude to the Giver* Religious formalities, trifling 
or absurd in the eyes of many who think themselves 
wise, yet constitute to them a custom which they regard 
as irreverent to neglect. Any plan of education which 
proscribes all religious allusions during portions of the 
school hours is a rude disturbance of the feelings and 
the prejudices in which the childhood of the Irish 
peasant is trained. 

Who can estimate the efiTect of that disturbance? 
Who will xmdertake to calculate the influence that may 
be produced by teaching the Catholic boy that there 
are times when it is criminal to make the sign of the 
cross, and impressing on the Catholic girl that she com- 
mits an offence if she repeats an Ave Maria when she 
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hears the sound of the convent bell ? How are we to 
estimate the thoughts of the Protestant child who learns, 
for the first time, that the Bible is a book upon which, 
for certain hours in the day, he must not speak? 

Exactly in proportion as religious feeling is inter* 
woven with the ordinary thoughts of life is this an evil. 
I anticipate the reply, that it is well to elevate the Irish 
mind above their superstitions. I do not believe this. 
No good has ever yet come from thwarting the charac- 
teristic sentiments of any people. But, if the reply be 
worth anything, to what does it amount? To a con- 
fession that the whole system is designed to break down 
and interfere with the religious feelings which you 
choose to call superstition. To make the children too 
enlightened for that which is, practically, the religion 
of their home — to imteach them in the school the lessons 
of their parents.* This is just the charge which its op- 
ponents bring against the system of the National 
Board. 

Is it possible for a school, in which the rules of the 
National Board are honestly and fairly observed, to 
satisfy the wishes of a Protestant parent who desires 
for his child a religious education ? That parent, rightly 
or wrongly, desires that his child should, above all 
things, be trained in reverence for the sacred volume — 
that he should be taught to regard it as his only rule of 
faith-*-a8 the only source of religious teaching — as the 
book in which God has appointed for all mankind to 
learn his will. Is he satisfied, or ought he to be satisfied,. 

* See Appendix, note C. 
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with a teaching which tells that child that, from the 
real and substantial business of his education, that 
book is to be not merely excluded, but proscribed — 
that he can receive moral and religious instruction from 
lesson-books, framed for the very purpose of avoiding 
all distinctive religious teaching? I ask — Oubght he to 
be satisfied? But we know that he is not satisfied. 
Where is our respect for parental authority — where our 
principle of freedom, if we say, in spite of his scruples, 
that this is the only education we will give? He must 
send his child to a school in which, rightly or wrongly, 
he believes his religious principles will sufEer. 

I have put the case of a Protestant resting his reli- 
gious conviction upon these views of the BiUe, which 
Irish Protestants generally entertain. Perhaps I might 
put the case much more strongly of a Protestant church- 
man holding opinions as to the authority and teaching 
of the Reformed Church which many churchman in 
England, and some even in Ireland, have formed. 

Is there any man, who knows the feelings of either 
the Scotch or the English people,* who could lay his 
hand on his heart and say that if schools were established 
in England or in Scotland upon the principles of the 
Irish National Board, the whole Protestant popula- 
tion of both countries would not indignantly reject 
them ?* 

I ask for the Irish Protestant, why is he to be in a 

* Several years ago the attempt was made to introduce the Irish 
national system into the schools nnder the control of the Liverpool 
Corporation. The feeling excited by that attempt revolutionized 
the politics of Liverpool. 
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worse position than his brother, either in England or 
in Scotland? 

The question I have asked as to the Protestant father, 
I can put much more strongly for the Roman Catholic. 
He, too, desires for his child that religious teaching 
should have the first place in his education. In that 
religious teaching his convictions, be they right or 
wrong, have led him to believe that the authority of 
the Church must be the source of all truth. He earn- 
estly wishes that nothing in the course of the school 
should interfere with the belief he has impressed upon 
his child — ^nay, that nothing should impair the reve- 
rence of that child for those religious observances in 
which he has taught him to offer his constant and habi- 
tual tribute of respect to sacred things. It may be 
something so simple as bowing his head at the men- 
tion of his Saviour's name. Can such a parent honestly 
be satisfied with a school in which the child is to learn 
religion and morality in books, from which all allusion 
to Church authority is banished, and a school in which, 
for the greater part of the day, any of the little pious 
observances, which he has been so careful to impress 
upon him, would be punished, as an offence against the 
discipline of the place? 

But is it enough that the education of the school 
should not impair the religious teaching of home? Is 
it not essential that it should second and strengthen it? 
If it does not do this, is it possible that it should not 
impair? Would not any parent desire for his child, that 
he educated in such a manner, that all the influences 
around him should harmonize with the religious im« 
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prefisions that axe to be his guide in after life? The 
education in which they do not do so is, in reality, a 
tampering with his faith? 

Is it unreasonable for the Protestant people and clergy 
of Ireland to ask that, in administering the national 
grants for education, schools shall not be excluded from 
all aid, because they are framed to meet the honest and 
just requirements of a Protestant father for his child, and 
to secure, as far as human arrangement can do it, that 
every influence of the schoolroom shall harmonize with 
and deepen the religious impressions of that child. 

Is it unreasonable for the Catholig people and clergy, 
earnestly, and, perhaps, on still more solemn principles, 
to make the same request? 

Is it unreasonable in either Protestant or Roman Ca* 
tholic to ask for the same liberty of teaching which is 
accorded to both persuasions in England ? 

Upon what principle can this request be refused, ex- 
cept upon the principle that Ireland is a conquered 
country — ^that the English rulers, to whom our direction 
is entrusted, know what is fit for us much better than 
we do ourselves, and that all Irishmen must be content 
to yield their prejudices and feelings to the superior 
enlightenment and wisdom of the officials, who conde- 
scend to manage our affairs? 

I may, perhaps, hope that these pages will meet the 
eyes of Englishmen, it may be,. of English statesmen, 
who are anxious to deal with Ireland in a generous 
and confiding spirit — men, too, who can sympathize 
with the universal good that underlies the differing 
surfaces of nation and of creed — who will understand 
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the love of the Protestant for his Bible — of the Catho- 
lic for the Cross, and who will feel what a sacred 
and a holy thing is a father's anxiety for the reli- 
gions welfare of his child. May I ask of any such 
who read these pages, to tarn again to the proposal 
with which I preface them, and askupon what principle 
can that proposal be rejected ? 

If the Irish people, in any parish or hamlet, wish for 
united education, I leave it to them. Nay, more, my 
proposal leaves all the influence of the National Board, 
to be exerted in behalf of united education wherever 
it will be accepted by the people. I only ask that when 
the Protestant or Catholic people of any district desire 
a school, in which there shall be no restriction on reli- 
gious teaching, they shall not be excluded from all as- 
sistance because they prefer such a school. 

I only ask two conditions from those who wish to 
establish such a school. First, that they shall give to 
the pupils a perfect secular education. Second, that 
they shall never use the money of the nation for the 
purpose of seducing any children from their parents' 
faith. 

There could not be the slightest difficulty in applying 
to such schools regulations by which both these objects 
would be fully guaranteed. 

I would ask of any person who may hesitate as to the 
wisdom of conceding this liberty of religious teaching 
to tell me in how many National Schools in Ireland the 
concession could possibly do harm ? Let any fair minded 
man take up the returns which have, from time to time, 
been laid before Parliament, and point, if ho can, to any 
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number of national schools in which the concession I 
propose, if sought by the managers, could possibly cre- 
ate any conceivable mischief. 

He will find the great majority of the schools already 
denominational schools — ^schools presided over by mana- 
gers who suffer no religious teaching in the school, ex- 
cept in the doctrine of their own faith — schools attended 
solely by the children of that faith. In all such schools 
the removal of the restriction on religious teaching 
would be but the abandonment of a vexatious and mis- 
chievous and irritating rule. 

I defy human ingenuity to answer the statement, that 
in the vast majority of schools this, and this only, would 
be the effect. 

There are schools, comparatively few, in which, no 
doubt, if it were adopted, is would make a great change. 
According to my proposal, it would be for the managers 
of these schools to say whether they would avail them- 
selves of the concession or not. They would not do so 
in any place in which they preferred the present system, 
and i; which the parents of the children are willing to 
submit to it. In other words, the present system would 
only be interfered with in the places in which it is 
forced upon the people. 

But leaving this apart, let us consider what harm 
could possibly result, even if, in all the schools in which a 
combined education is carried on, the concession of un- 
restricted liberty of religious teaching were accepted, 
and these schools consequently converted into strictly 
denominational schools. 

The only possible mischief would be, that in those 
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few schools we would lose the alleged advantage that 
results from educating children of different religious 
persuasions in one school. To form any estimate of the 
real loss we would sustain by this we must, of course, 
make up our minds upon two things: — First, the ex- 
tent to which combined education prevails; and, se- 
condly, the kind of united education which really 
exists. Taking these two things fairly into account, 
I believe the most bigoted admirer of ^' the blessings of 
united education" will be compelled to admit that, even 
on his own theory, the loss sustained would be infinitesi- 
mally small. 

On the other hand, the gain would be, in the first 
place, that we would get rid of even the suspicion of 
proselytism from a system of education designed for 
all classes of the Irish people. 

Secondly — ^In all the schools endowed by the State, 
we would give free scope for the imparting of a perfect 
religious education — an education, of which religious 
knowledge and religious impression should form an 
essential part, and in which all the teaching might har- 
monize, with the one great object of training up the 
youthful mind to the full realization of religious truth. 

Thirdly — ^We would accept, fully and unreservedly, 
the great principle of parental responsibility, because 
we would offer to every Irish parent education for his 
child, while we permitted him to interweave with that 
education religious teaching in the manner in which 
the conscience of that parent told him he ought to pro- 
vide for the teaching of his child. 

Fourthly — We would make the system of "nationar' 
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education one conformable to tlie feelings and senti- 
ments of the Irish nation. 

Fifthly — ^We would conciliate the Roman Catholic 
dergj by conceding to them all that they can, in fairness 
and justice, ask. Shall I say — as those would say who 
unjustly accuse them of being hostile to the education of 
the people — ^we would take from them every pretext for 
withholding their active, their zealous, their cordial co- 
operation in the great work of educating the Irish 
people? I use the language of their opponents. I be- 
lieve in my conscience we would make them the zealous 
and willing co-operators in giving to the people all the 
enlightenment which a full, a free, and a generous edu- 
cation in secular knowledge can afford. 

And last, not least, we would remove that disgraceful, 
that unseemly antagonism which now exists between 
the Government and the Protestant Church; and we 
would extend to the Protestant clergy and people that 
aid in education which their conscientious convictions 
now prevent them from accepting. 

Are these things matters of light moment? Is it 
nothing to meet the wishes and feelings of a nation? 
Is it nothing to convince all creeds and classes in Ire- 
land that, in the matter of education, their religious 
prejudices are respected as much as those of any insig- 
nificant sect in England? Is it nothing to ^ve to the 
great Roman Catholic community of Ireland even one 
pledge that we treat their religion upon principles, at 
least, of perfect toleration? Is it a light matter to take 
from the Protestant community a burning sense of injus- 
tice, and degradation, and wrong? Is it a thing not to 
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be valued that we convert this lavish national grant 
from being a source of dissatisfaction, and heartburn- 
ing, and discontent, into a subject of unalloyed gratifica- 
tion to all the people ? Is it nothing, I ask solemnly, that 
we should secure, as far as State regulations can do it, 
that every Irish child who passes through our national 
schools should bear with him into after life the impres- 
sion of a religious education which no requirements of 
ours have marred, and in which he learned, with un- 
restricted liberty, to worship God in the way in which 
his &ther wished him to be taught? 

What is to be thrown into the scale against all this ? In 
sorrow, (I can scarcely say not in anger,) I answer — no- 
thing but the obstinate tod unholy obstinacy of official 
contempt for Irish feeling and Irish opinion, the mise- 
rable meanness by which small men and narrow minds 
attempt to control and dwarf a nation's thoughts — ^the 
wretched and conceited pedantry in which those, whose 
own thoughts are warped by the slavery of official rules, 
imagine it wisdom to insist upon what they are pleased to 
call the principled of these rules — the unreal imagina- 
tions, which Bacon, had he lived in our day, would 
have termed the uSomXa of the desk — imaginations, 
which find their expression in the cry of inconceivable 
silliness and pretension, which declares that we must 
adhere to the ^^ fundamental principles of Lord Derby's 
letter." 

If it were necessary to answer, except by an expres- 
sion of indignant contempt, an argument which is in 
itself an insult to all freedom of thought, a denial of 
all manhood in those to whom it is addressed — the 
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reply is obvious. Every one of the principles of that 
letter has been violated. The system I arraign is con- 
demned in the most express terms by that very letter. 
This matters nothing to me. I am not base enough 
to believe that any English Chief Secretary, who wa» 
sent over, after three months' experience of Ireland, 
to concert a system of national education, was infal- 
lible. From my heart and soul, I, as an Irishman, 
abhor the truckling of any Irishman to influences such 
as these. But the assertion which claims for the pre- 
sent system the authority of Mr. Stanley's letter is 
simply false. There is no semblance of authority for 
that system to be found in that letter or in any report 
of ajuy committee or commission upon which that letter 
was foimded. On the contrary, all that is distinctive in 
that system is in all these documents most unequivo- 
cally condemned. 

It has.not the authority of Archbishojf Whately, and 
the eminent men who really inaugurated or sanctioned 
a system wholly different from any that had previously 
been proposed. When Archbishop Whately, Mr. Black- 
burne, and Baron Greene, seceded from the Board, in 
1854, they declared in the most emphatic manner that 
the system from which they retired was not that to 
which they had pledged their characrers and their 
faith.* 

Will any man tell me the authority upon which, in 
opposition to the feeling of the whole country, the pre- 
sent system is to be forced upon the Irish nation? 

* See Appendix, note A. 
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It may be that, in the close of this es^saji I have been 
betrayed or led into expressions stronger than that 
which would have been consistent with the calm and 
measnred tone in which I wished and endeavoured to dis- 
cuss this great 4|ne8tion. Yet upon reading these expres- 
sions, Z cannot modify anything that I have written. I 
am sure diat in the minds of Englishmen they will not 
prejudice the effect of anything these pages may con- 
tain. I appeal to those who would wish to see the feel- 
in&, ay, and Ae prejudices of Imhmen, respected just 
as those of Englishmen are — and to them I put, with 
eonfidenee the qu/estion — Can the present system of Irisli 
national edm^ation^ upon wy principle of just or liberal 
dealing with Ireknd be maintained? They will not the 
less fairly consider that question^ because, in discussing 
i%f I have permitted to escape me expressions of indig- 
nation which I would not feel as an Irishman if I had 

restnained. 

I do not appeal to EngUshmen upon the miserable 
grounds of English interest in IrelamL If I did, I 
mght ask whether any advantage that could possibly 
accrue to England from '^ Anglicising" the education 
€>f tho Irifib people would be too dearly purchased by 
^neauntering in tbs process the reli^us feelings of the 
Irish mffiw 

But I believe the time is come wheiH to many of the 
thovgbtlu} and truly liberal Englishmen^ we may ap- 
peal upon very different principles. There are those 
who k«Miw tliat the only ^^ English interest" which 
oiigiht to boi which can be, maintained in Ireland ift the 
prosperity mid freedom of Ireland herself. Tha two 
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countries can only be really united by the mutual Gon- 
viction that both are interested in the Union, and, if 
England has any object peculiar to herself in maintain- 
ing the connection with Ireland, that object is, to be 
attained, by impressing upon the Irish people the belief 
that in the connection they lose nothing of their na- 
tionality, their independence, or their rights. The 
maintenance of ''English interest'^ in Ireland in any 
other sense is one of the prejudices remaining from times 
in which it was a frightful source of misgovemment, 
tyranny, and oppression. British connection will be se- 
cure in the hearts and affections of the Irish only when 
they feel that it brings with it no restriction on their 
national feelings, and impresses on them no rules of 
foreign domination at variance with the genius and the 
habits of the nation. If the union with England is to 
be maintained on any other principles, it will be one 
continued scene of disaffection and discontent, and the 
reluctant partnership of Ireland in the empire will be 
the constant source of weakness and disgrace. 

A statesman, of whose genius and character I forbear 
to express the admiration which I feel, has declared 
that the manly reasoning of Englishmen has convinced 
them of the advantages of distinctiye religious educa- 
tion. There is an instinct deeper than reasoning which 
has long since brought that conviction to the heart of 
the humblest Irish peasant in the land. I ask for the 
mass of the Irish people those very advantages which 
no one has dared, which no one will dare, to deny to 
' Englishmen. I a^k that the schools which we establish 
^ for the education of these children should he places of 
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distinctive religious teaching — of religious teaching 
unfettered by those vexatious restrictions, which are 
founded only on the fiction that the schools are places 
of united education. 

It is not often that an opportunity offers, in the di- 
vided state of Ireland, of conciliating at once the two 
great sections of the Irish people. The question of 
education presents this rare opportunity. Both Catho- 
lics and Protestants complain of the Government sys- 
tem. They equally complain that religious instruction 
IS placed under improper restrictions in the schools. 
The Catholics complain further that they have no secu- 
rity that the religious faith of their children may not 
be tampered with in many of the schools. It is possible 
to meet all these complaints by a simple act of justice 
and good sense. We can easily convert the present 
system into one in which the most perfect and entire 
religious equality shall prevail— one in which all reli- 
gious persuasions shall have equal and impartial treat- 
ment, and in which there shall be no interference with 
any inan*s conscience or any man's religious faith. To 
accomplish this we have but to say that those who desire 
to establish a school upon the wise principle of distinc* 
tive religious teaching shall not thereby forfeit all pos- 
sibility of obtaining assistance to their school. Admit 
such schools within the range of the national system, 
and you, in reality and in truth, restore the violated 
principles upon which that system professes to be 
founded. Our system of education will then be truly 
national, because it will include all creeds and classes. 
It will be free from the very suspicion of proselytism| 
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just beeaose its schools will be places of distinctive re- 
ligious teaching. It will be Catholic ju^t so f ar as tbe 
people are Catholic, and Protestant so far as Ireland 
cherishes the principles of the reforias^d faith. All the 
elements of the nation will find in it . each their due 
consideration and their appropriate place. We will no 
longer maintain a system which oopUines in it all that 
is objectionable in denominational and in united educa- 
tion. The present sjstem does so* It leaves open abun- 
dant opportunities for proselytiflmt while it man and re^ 
stricts the libertj of religious tefu^hing* It permits five 
thousand Roman Catholic ebildren in itP schools, to 
receive religions instruction fironm Protestant teacbarSi 
while it prohibits the Protestant patixxn from regulatii:^ 
as he pleases the instmcticin of a pnrely Protectant 
school. Tried by its own profession, that system fiuis* 
It is a system '* frpm which even the suspicion of prooe- 
lytism is banished/* but which permits children to leani 
religion from teachers of anotlier fM&* It carries 
out the sacred prindple of parontid rei^ponaihility l^ 
enforobig an ednoaiioa of which w> Iriab p«ront a|h 
proves; and last, not least, it is aniUiional vystomagainat 
which the whole nation proteabu 
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SecBtshn of (he Archhukop of DiibKn^ Lord Justice Blacldmrne^ 

and Baron Greene. 

I did not tMnk it necessary to interrapt tlie namtLye or argu- 
ment Contained in these pages by ati acooitnt of the secessbn of 
these eminent individoab from the Board. It is yet by far too im- 
portant an incident in the history of the question to be passed over 
without a statement of ilie cbrcmnstances whieh led to it. 

It is not neeessary to enter upon a detail ol tlie tiontroreraies in 
the Board which preceded and led to the seoett^on of its most dis- 
tinguished members. Those who desire that detail will find it in 
the evidence of the seceders, given before the Lords' Committee of 
1854— most clearly, 1 think, in that of Mr. Blackbume. A very 
brief statement will stiffice topttt the reader in possesion of all that 
IS necessary for the f aH undetstanding of tito questions discussed in 

these pages. 

Among the books prepared, and, indeed, earnestly recommended 
for the use of the national schools, were those which w«e made the 
subject of that controversy— The Scripture Extracts, a volume of Sa- 
tsred Poetry, and the Archbishop's Lessons on the Evidences of 
Christianity. These books were all authorised to be used during 
the hottts of combined instruction ; and it would certainly appear to 
any one reading the roles of the Board that all books so authorized 
might, at the discretion of the patron of each school, be made a part 
<rf the instruction which every child attending the schod might be 

compelled to receive. 
Archbishop Whately appeared to think that, from the 
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mencement, books of this nature constituted an intermediate class 
between the lesson books of secular instruction and those of religious 
instruction--that the patrons had the right of making them a 
part of the combined instruction, but that no child, whose parent 
objected, should be compelled to learn them. I cannot find any- 
thing in the early rules of the Board which recognises a third class 
of instruction, or implies that any child had the privilege of absent- 
ing himself from any portion of that which properly formed the 
combined education of the school. 

This question, however, never arose. In the early days of the 
Board whenever the " Scripture Extracts" were used, they were 
read by all the children attending the school. 

In 1839, however, about the time when the Presbyterians placed 
their schools under the Board, a new and a very strange rule was 
inserted among the regulations published by the Board. This must 
be taken to have been the act of the entire Board openly and fairly 
adopted, although at one time Archbishop Whately appeared in- 
clined to insist that it had been passed clandestinely without his 
knowledge or consent. 

The rule, as printed, is this rule 8th : — 

" The Commissioners do not insist on the ' Scripture Extracts' 
being read in any of the national schools ; nor do they allow them 
to be read during the time of secular or literary instruction in any 
school attended by children, whose parents or guardians object to 
their being used or read. In such cases the Ck)mmi8sioners prohiMt 
the use of them, except during the time of religious instruction, 
when the persons giving it may use these lessons or not as they think 
proper." 

There is great probability in the suggestion, that a very dis- 
tinguished Roman Catholic member of the Board, framed this rule 
for the express purpose of preventing Presbyterian patrons from 
forcing the Scripture Extracts on Roman Catholic children. With 
the adhesion of the Presbyterian body, there came for the first time 
, an influx of Protestant patrons who might use the '^ Scripture 
Extracts" in schools, where the Roman Catholics disapproved of their 
•use. 
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B6 this as it may, the rule above quoted was about that period 
adopted as one of the regulations of the Board. 

In 1852, the Archbishop, in an accidental visit to the Clonmel 
model school, discovered that the three books I have mentioned were 
not used in that school. 

It appeared that they had been excluded by Mr. Eavenagh the 
inspector who had opened the school, under the alleged authority of 
the dth rule. 

It also appearead that this exclusion had been sanctioned by some 
individual members of the Board* 

A long, perhaps I may venture to say, an angry discussion ex- 
tended over nearly two years. Archbishop Whately contended that 
the 8th rule only embodied that which he alleged to have been the 
constant understanding of the Board, that the ^^ Scripture Extracts'* 
w^re not to be read by any children, whose parents objected, but 
he denied that this rule gave to the parent so dissenting the right 
of requiring the book to be no longer used in the combined 
education. 

The majority of the Board determined that the rule did give to 
any dissentient parent, the right of preventing the use of the ^^ Scrip- 
ture Extracts," in other words, that they could only be used during 
the hours of combined instruction in a school in which all the parents 
of the children attending it, concurred in an acquiescence in their use. 

Either interpretation of the rule introduced the anomaly of a third 
daas of books, the use of which at the time of combined instruction 
depended in some degree upon the assent of the parent. Few per- 
sons will probably read the rule, without feeling that the majority of 
the Board decided in accordance with its literal construction, what- 
ever reason the Archbishop may have had for alleging that this 
literal construction did not express the real understanding on the 
subject. 

The final result was that the volume of Sacred Poetry, and the 
lessons on the *^ Evidences of Christianity," were both withdrawn 
from the list of books sanctioned by the Board, as to the '^ Scripture 
Extracts" the 8th rule was rescinded, and a new rule adopted prar 
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tically in accordance with the constradaon put by the Archbiahc^ 
on the rescinded rule. 

' As the matter now stands, tlie Sao^d Poetry, and the '^E>Ti- 
denoes of Christianity,'' cannot be read as a portion ol the com- 
bined instruction in any school. The '^ Scripture Bxtracts** may. 
The objection of any parent to th^ use, protects his own child from 
being compelled to read them, but does not prerent their being con- 
tinued for all other children, as a portion of the conmion and com- 
bined education of the school. Upon this the three CommisBioneiB 
I have mention, retired from the Board. They regarded the inclu- 
sion of a certain amount of relig^us instruction in thecommon edu- 
cation as one of the ess^itial i»rinciples of the national system, and 
they looked upon the whoLe transaction as a tampmng with that 
principle which made it iniposedble for them to oontinne their connec- 
tion with the Board. Nothing can be more clear and <£stinct upon 
this point, than the evidence of Mr. Bladibume, before the Com- 
mittee of 1854. He positiydiy stated, that he never wouid have joined 
the Board, except upon the faith that the common education con- 
veyed a large amount of Scriptural and religious knowledge. In his 
evidence is cartainly to be fotmd by^far the best and aJt^t vindica- 
tion ol the conduct of the seceding members. 

To understand the exact point of the controversy, ft must be 
borne in mind that the Commissioneis are themsdves the patrons (^ 
all model schools. If the patron of an orcKnary school eould o(»iftinue 
to use the ^^ Scripture Extracts,'' although some parents protested 
against than, then the Commissioners might do the same in the 
model schools. Archbishop Whately urged, with some reason, that 
it was mere delusion, earnestly to recommend the " Scripttire Ex- 
tracts" to other patrons, if they did not enforce the precept by their 
own example In the iDodeL schools. 

NoteB. 

MODEL SCaOOLft. 

The model schools form the portiem of the system establirited by^ 
the Commiasioners which places them in most direct antagonism 
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with the aothckritlea of the Roman Catholic Chtirch. These schools 
absorb a rerj oonaderable portion of the annual grant. It ^'ppean 
▼ery desbable that much fuller information than is now accesedble 
should be obtained as to the real condition and Tvtnidng of these 
estaraitsiments. 

Mr. Stanley's letter proposed the establishment of one model 
school in the city of Dublin. This proposal was perfectty intelli- 
gible from the example of the Kildare-place Society. It contem- 
{dated an institution In DuHin, in which persons appointed as 
masters to national schools might have the opportnnity of seeing the 
most approved modes of carrying on the disciptine and teaching of 
a sdiool. This m, in fact, the proper oflSce of a modd school. 

In the report of 1855, the Commissioners proposed, and they 
hare since carried out, a very different system of model schools. 
The model schools now scattered throughout Ireland are colleges 
for the complete education of teadiers, and at the same time, 
schools of a superior description for the education of the middle 

They have been established in most of the principal towns in Ire- 
land. They are maintained at very consideraHe expense. One in 
the town of Belfast costs nearly £4,000 a year. Anumber of pupil 
teachers reside in the establishment, receiving smaQ salaries, and 
maintained at the pnblie expense. In several of these institutions 
there are teachers of iVench, of music, of drawing, and of claasics. 
The advantages of this superior education, originally intended for 
the pupil teachers, are shared by the children attending the school. 
The result is, that a very superior kind of education is brought 
within the reach of all classes at a very low cost. 

Of these model schools the Commissioners are themsdves the 
patrons, and in their management of them they are free from any 
local control. The result of that management is, that they are now 
r^rded by the Roman Catholic prelacy, nearly without exception, 
as *^ adverse estaUishments.*^ In some instances measures have been 
resorted to, to withdraw Roman CathoHc pupils from these schools 
as strong as ever were resorted to against the schools of the Kildbure- 
place Society. 
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Those who will carefully read the report of the Commissioneis • 
for 1835, will see clearly that these model schools were, in fact, sug- 
gested as a great system for bringing the whole education of the 
people of Ireland under government influences. They hold out 
large inducements to the most promising pupils of the national 
schools to accept the little exhibitions in these colleges which train 
them for the future service of the Board. They offer, at the same 
time, immense attraction to the shopkeepers in the towns in which 
they are placed, by affording to their children the benefits of a high 
education at a very cheap rate. 

Notwithstanding these inducements, some of them are exclusively 
Protestant institutions. In others they have succeeiei in attract- 
ing a large amount of Roman Catholic support. The very fact, 
that this support is given in direct opposition to the wishes of the 
heads of the Roman Catholic Church, tends, in a great degree, to 
stamp the whole system with the character of hostility to the faith 
of the great mass of the people. 

It is objected to these model schools that they train up the pupil 
teachers completely under the control of government. That the 
education prescribed la them is not that which any Roman Catholic 
patron could adopt. That the Commissioners, having the authority 
of patrons over these schools, establish in them the most objectionable 
form of mixed education, and that the objection to this becomes 
much stronger in the case of establishments in which the public 
teachers are domesticated— ^n objection answered in the case of 
the Queen's College, by the statement that the residences of ths 
pupils could be so arranged as to place the young men of each reli- 
gious persuasion in a lodging house devoted exclusively to the re - 
ception of boarders of his own faith. 

This, unquestionably, was the theory of the Queen's Colleges. 
In the model schools the Roman Catholic students, for this is their 
proper designation, are located as the inmates of the family of a 
Protestant master. They are exposed to the influence of a teaching 
regarded as Protestant in its character, while they are themselves 
employed in communicating the same kind of instruction to others. 

These considerations may, or may not, justify the hostility of the 
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Bomaa Caiiholic d«rgy lo theae schools. But that hcetiKty is every 
day beconung more marked. A wise policy would practically accept 
that opposition as a fact, and abandon the attempt to maintain in- 
stitutions whicb bring these Boman Cathdics, who are attracted to 
them, into direct collisicm with the authorities of their Cburch. 

It is very hard to say that these schoob are not directiy pro- 
selytizing institutions. 

It must be remembered that they are just as littie acceptable to 
the great mass of the Protestant clergy and people. Is it too much 
to regard them as institutions maintained for the express purpose of 
pressing and bribing their pupils into the service and support of 
an anti^naticmal system ? 

• Upon what rational principle are we justified in spendmg £4,000 
a-year upon one of these anomalous little colleges in the town of 
Belfast — nearly one-half of the sum which, when granted to the 
Kildare-place Society, was treated as a perveraon of the public 
money to anti-Catholic purposes. 

There are in Ireland 25 such model schook supported at an aver- 
age cost of nearly £1,000 a year— a cost, be it remembered, greater 
than the endowment of any of our first-daas schools for the higher 
branches of general education. 

NoteC. 

PROSELTTISM. 

A friend, who has read these reflections in print, has urged upon 
me to append to them some sentences which, a few years ago, I ad- 
dressed to a jury upon one of those occasions — and they are not rare 
in courts of justice— upon which, in defending private rights, an ad- 
vocate is privileged to appeal to great moral and social truths. They 
express, perhaps, in more forcible terms, the thoughts which, in a 
portion of these pages, I have attempted to convey. 

" But of all the forms of this proselytism, surely the most unwise, 
the most opposed to every suggestion of reason, to every feeling of 
the heart, to every principle of our common Christianity, is that 



which compels the pare&t to give tip his child during the day to a 
teaching opposed to his ptfmVa faiths and sends back that ohild at 
mg^ttotheindaenoesof h&ihome. I speak not <rf the pafeat from 
trhose conscience yon demand the greatest s&cri^ces yoor coei^on 
can eatftct from h father's heart— ^nt what is its effect upon the 
child? You may destroy the faith of his childish heart, bitt you 
cannot give him another in its stead. You may teach him in your 
school to mock the humble instructions of his home-^you mfty tell 
him that the scapular his moth^ revermiott is bat a dirty rag-^-^hat 
atie words which his sisters hymn to the Virgin are idolatrous ; but 
there your power ends. You can destroy, but you cannot recon- 
struct — ^you cannot replace the religion of the domesdc hearth by 
the controversial theology of the school — ^you have but unsettled all 
his thoughts and shaken aQ his faitii. In the contest of religious 
faction-'^nd tiiis is to degenetftte religion into faction— ^you have 
rent the tender conscience for the possession of which you strove, 
and when that child grows up to manhood, and goes forth on t^ 
world with unsettled principles, and with doubts displacing faith- 
then it is that you find, too late, that in this unhallowed contest 
there have been wasted, irretrievably wasted, the precious yeara of 
fond affection, of confiding faith-— all those years of tender suscepti- 
bility in which Grod intended he should receive the impressions of re- 
ligion that were to bear him through the sorrows, the turmoil, 
and the trials of his after life — all is gone for ever. Not all the 
wealth that England pours into the coffers of these proselytizing 
sodeties could recall the holy and blessed influences you have de- 
stroyed, or purchase back one single hour when, beside his mother^s 
knee, he lisped the accents of the prayer that bore his infant soul 
to heaven/' 

I wocild not have ad(^»ted the suggestion of reprinting these few 
sentences, which are taken from a newspaper of the day,* if it were 
not that they give me an (^portunity of stating an incident which 
made a very deep impression on my own mind. 

♦ M&rmng Kcmcs, July Srd, 1861. 



APPEHDIX. 173 

A few days after the fsjgeech from which ihej are taken appeared 
in the papers, in a oonyerBation which turned upon that speech, the 
incident which I mention was related to me by one whose troth I 
could not doabt. 

Very many yeans ago a young man ran away from a Roman Ca- 
tholic Ck>]kge, in which he was recaving education to fit him for the 
priesthood. Offending his friends by this step, he came up to Dub- 
lin, where he accidentally met with a Protestant clergyman of the 
highest character, who not unnatnraUy aided him in the new course 
of life which he had adopted, and encouraged him openly to conform 
to the Protestant ChurdL 

Years rolled on. That young man went to another country, and 
became a rich and prosperous merchant. In his matured years he 
adopted and avowed infidel opinions, and openly joined those who, 
in V.ngUTid^ disseminate those opinions. 

The clergyman who had been his early patron died. The mer- 
chant came a bng way to attend the funeral of his benefactor. 
Admitted to the chamber of death, he looked upon the coffin that 
was about to be carried to the graye. Suddenly, in an uncontrol- 
lable agitation, he rushed from the room with the passionate ezda- 
mation: — 

" Give me— give me back the faith I had when I knelt at my 
mother^s knee and repeated every night my little hymn to the 
Vir^" 

It is enough for me to say, I was told this incident by one who 
was present when it occurred. 



THB SND. 



